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APER OVERCOAT” FOR "BIG INCH”/L£ _Q&TROIT 


“Big Inch" Oil Pipeline which runs 1475 miles from the wells in Texas to the refineries near New York and 
pdelphia is wrapped with asbestos paper. This “Winter Overcoat” provides insulation that will help “keep oil 


when the weather gets bitter cold. Arrow in the photograph points to the roll of asbestos paper on the 


hine which rotates and spirals it around the pipeline. . .. We don’t know who made the asbestos paper shown 


is photograph, but we do know that with the aid of Downingtown Machinery, asbestos paper is made by our 
pmers, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Johns-Manville Corp., Keasbey & Mattison Co.,Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co., 

id Co., and U. S. Gypsum Co. . . . Performance of Downingtown Machinery under the stress of wartime 
itions is something for every paper and board mill to remember, or investigate, before ordering post-war 
pment... . Our Engineering Dept. is at your service, NOW... . Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 












ROCKWOOD 








DO AWAY WITH THIS 





mids Ge PL Os iy 


Costly shut downs for manual belt 
tightening are a thing of the past 
—too wasteful of time and labor. 
Thanks to the Rockwood pivoted 
motor base, belt tightening is now 
made automatic. Belts that stretch 
are automatically re-tightened— 
and made neither too tight nor 
too loose, but just right to suit 
varying loads. Rockwood bases are 
the biggest improvement ever de- 
veloped for electric motor belt 


—— AUTOMATIC BELT TIGHTENING 
IMPROVES MOTOR BELT DRIVE 


In almost every paper mill where one or more bele tightness automatically matches each load 
Rockwood Drives are first installed on trial and plant it is obvious why the driven machine operates 


engineers then take time to carefully check results, the and at more dependable speeds. 









automatic belt tightening motor base soon becomes F i . 
Belt life — V-belt or flat—is increased, ord 


doubled. Never before has a belt drive from e¢ 
When mill engineers see how simply the Rockwood motor to driven machine been so soundly engine 
pivoted motor Drive takes up belt stretch, and how the that is the reason so many paper mill enginee 


installing them. Write us about your 
U.S.A 


INDIANAPOLIS * 


Specialists in Power Transmission Laquipment Since 1884 


accepted mill practice. 





today for better mill operation tome 









A PICTURE OF THE FUTURE 


People who know paper machinery will see in this picture more 
than a center wind reel. They will see a spectacular Promise for 
Tomorrow! Here is one of the last units built by Beloit 
before the war. It incorporates features typical of Beloit’s 
pioneering designing methods. Your competition, it is reason- 
able to assume, will find it difficult to match the perform- 
ance of the machinery Beloit already has planned for 194X. 





BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS. 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT... YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 








... Protect Vital Paper Production 


To have served so many leading paper mills, manufacturing the finest of paper for over 
half a century is an achievement that justifies the care with which RICHLAND TRIPLEX All-Cotton 
Dryer Felts are made. Produced from top-grades of cotton, their strong sturdy yarns make them long 
wearing and economical. These heavy duty dryer felts have a smooth, uniform contact surface s0 
essential to the making of fine qualities in paper. A high degree of porosity with a minimum amoun! 
of shrinkage and stretch insure smooth efficient operation. Protect today's vital paper production 
with RICHLAND TRIPLEX uniform dryer felt quality. 
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WER shortage is cur- 

tailing pulpwood produc- 

tion and threatens a further cut in 

newsprint and other paper. This 

situation makes mandatory the cur- 

tailment of paper breakage and 
stock re-work. 

In striving for higher efficiency 
and continuous operation, paper 
mills everywhere are finding Texaco 
Lubricants a very welcome help. 

Texaco Ursa Oil in the circulat- 
ing systems of driers and calenders 


assures normal .bearing tempera- 
tures under all operating condi- 
tions, by supplying clean cool oil 
to each bearing. Uniformly easy to 
filter or reclaim, Ursa Oil is defin- 
itely preferred in many important 
paper mills. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO. 


‘More stationory Diesel horsepower in the U. S. 
is lubricated with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


*More Diesel horsepower on streamlined trains 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
oll other brands combined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cors in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

*More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 

*More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
EPAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD or November 1943 
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e 
r nie y CG, FAMED WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


finds pure water vital 
to our fighting men 









ERMIE PYLE, FAMED SCRIPPS-HOWARD WAR CORRESPONDENT 





**. . . you could almost say an army marches on its water,” wrote Ernie Pyle in a recent 
dispatch from the Mediterranean front. “When a water point is found, the engineers 
wheel in their portable purifying unit. This consists of a motorized pump, and sand filter, 
chlorinating machine and a collapsible 3,000-gallon canvas tank. The chlorine we inject 
comes in powder form in I gallon cans—we usually use 1 part of chlorine to a million 
parts of water. The engineers of the 45th Division brought with them enough chlorine to 
last 6 months. In addition to chlorine, alum and soda ash are injected into the water.” 





HAT “chlorine in powder form” which 

Ernie Pyle speaks of is, of course, high 
test calcium hypochlorite, and, as likely as not, 
it’s Mathieson HTH. That soda ash, too, is 
probably fused soda ash in tablet form made 
by Mathieson especially for use by our armed 
forces overseas. 
Not as spectacular but just as important a war 
job is being done on the production front by 


other Mathieson Chemicals—caustic soda, soda 


ash, liquid chlorine, ammonia, sodium chlorite, 


sodium methylate, magnesium metal, liquid and 
solid carbon dioxide. These products are vital 
raw materials in nearly every phase of American 
war production, including ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, gasoline, clothing, food, medical supplies 
and many other materials which will go to make 
up final victory for the United Nations. 


Mathieson cHemicars PEE 






THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BRONZE SINGLE-SUCTION 
IMPELLERS 


opposed to balance end thrust; accurately 
finished; hubs do not extend under dic- 
phragm and so not subjected to weor. 


RADIAL AND BALL 
THRUST BEARING 


grease lubricated ; other 
bearing free to slide. 


RADIAL COMBINED 





BRONZE WEARING 
RINGS 


protect both impeller and casing; permit 
larger clearance with less leckage, as com- 
pored with plain rings, hence last longer. 





Saaee i a ST 


* 


STUFFING DIAPHRAGM 


BOXES 
extra deep, arranged 
for water sealing; 
split bronze glands. 


BUSHING 


protects diaphragm 
from wear; renew- 
able. 


INTERMEDIATE 
SLEEVE 
spaces impellers; 
protects shaft; 
renewable. 


CASING 
BUSHING 


protects 
casing; 
renewoble. 


BRONZE SHAFT 
PROTECTING SLEEVES 
screwed against impeller hubs; 


outer ends packed leok-tight, 
but free to expand. 


PUMP CASE 


horizontally split; suction 
and discharge nozzles on 
lower holf. 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLING 
fits on taper, to in- 
sure concentricity 
and easy removol. 


In this pump the two single-suction impellers 
Opposed impeller pump driven by 
De Laval velocity-stage turbine; 


250 g.p.m., 457 ft. head, 3400 r.p.m. 


have their suction inlets facing outwardly, thus 


balancing the pump hydraulically and requir- 


ing only two pairs of wearing rings. High effi- 


ciency is thus combined with simple construction. 


Pumps built in capacities up to 1500 g.p.m. and 
for heads up to 800 ft. Ask for Catalog P-3226. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO...TRENTON, N. J. 
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emerging — 
from one of the world’s largest plants 


devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of mechanical rubber 
goods — from 60 years of his- 
tory-making invention and 
advancement and the vast 
proving ground of current war 
production. The BWH belting, 
hose and similar rubber 
products of tomorrow will out- 
distance in quality and per- 
formance the BWH products 


that the world accepts as the 


finest today. 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. 


ots 


P.0. BOX 1071, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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You'll get service, too, 
from Appleton Felts, that 
are designed and manu- 
factured with technical 


foresight as quality felts. 









Today's standard for paper mill felts, Appleton 
Felts meet the high speed production require- 
ments of mills. Since 1890 Appleton Felts have 


been keeping pace with paper making—that's 


BUY 
WAR 


why. | BONDS 


Appleton Werden Mill 


ee ee ee Fee 
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with PITTSBURGH PIPING AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY'S 
PRE-FABRICATED PIPING 


RE-FABRICATING piping into subassem- 

blies as large as shipping facilities and in- 
stallation space will permit, saves time both 
in the shop and in the field. It assures uniform 
quality and utmost economy through unified 
control of all production operations. 


The photograph above shows a subassem- 
bly of pre-fabricated stainless piping to be used 
in a synthetic rubber plant. Consisting of 570 
feet of I.P.S. straight pipe and 108 pieces of 
standard I.P.S. welding reducers and welding 
elbows, the entire assembly is made of stain- 
less steel number 347. 


Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment Company 
has had over forty years successful experience 


Lis buhg le iy 


in research, engineering and development in 
the fabrication of single units or complete pip- 
ing systems for central stations, chemical an 
rocess plants, plus complete facilities for 
nding, welding, machining, heat treating, 
stress-relieving . . .experienced personnel for 
fabricating and erecting . .. a well equipped 
metallurgical laboratory to constantly pt 
materials and operations during field erection 
as well as fabrication. Dimensional accuracy, 
uniform quality, and dependability, are thus 
assured in every type of piping installation. 
Let our engineers help you plan improve- 
ments, additions, or complete new plants. 
Contact our nearest representative or write us 
direct. There is no obligation. 


Back The Attack—Buy War Bonds 


y AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

















INTERCHANGEABILITY 


=e” 


200 Ib. S.P. Bronze 
“RENEWO" 


Plug Type 











Here’s how Iinterchangeability 





Ps — ; 

S * a oe oe 3 oa tte ke a ale 
200 f Speeds Maintenance ...... iin $3. tal 
Tn aENEWwO All parts of the valves above (except bodies and bonnet rings) “FERRENEWO” 
; Reguior Type fit each other perfectly. If, for example, you need a stem, disc Regular Type 
tas or seat ring for the “Renewo”, you can use the corresponding ee, 

part of the “Ferrenewo”—it is exactly the same. This means bt + gy ee 


oi reerds. Maintenance .. . 











between the various 300 Ib. S.P. “Renewo” Valves. 


—_ . fewer parts to be carried, speedier repairs and greater ease in 
A making them. This flexible interchangeability likewise we 





Never has proper valve maintenance been 
so essential as now. With the scarcity of 
new valves, it is all-important to take the 
best of care of those you have in service. 
The necessity for uninterrupted operation 
demands no less. 


With regular checking and inspection of 
this vital equipment and prompt servicing 
when necessary, valve life can be lengthened 
materially. It may save costly repairs later, 
and the possible shut-down of equipment. 


The simplicity of design of Lunkenheimer 
“Ferrenewo” — “Renewo” Valves, with in- 
terchangeable parts, makes them easy to 
keep in good operating condition—easy to 
maintain. It means speedier repairs with 
minimum expenditure for maintenance. 


Use the complete facilities of Lunkenheimer distributors. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
THE LUNKENHEIMER Co 
QUALITY’ 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
—— 
EXPORT DEPT. 348-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.: 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


LUBRICATING DEVICES 


AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. ASK FOR CATALOG 78 
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ob has 


hanged. Today, 


an Year after year the 
7 Sai al Weusedicuntes cloth has improved in 
reference to mesh, seaming, selvedge, and the metal 
itself. Over-all, the width of Fourdrinier wires has 
nearly doubled to cope with new requirements as 
they arose, and special applications have been mul- 


tiplied many-fold. 


Lindsay serves the paper industry exclusively. We 
have sought to contribute materially since 1903 to 
the progress of wire cloth manufacture and hence to 
the quality of paper. Forty years of such specializa- 
tion necessarily create for us an obligation to do 
our part just a little better every day. Lindsay wire 
cloth will continue to uphold those ideals of excel- 
lence which were set for us by our founder. 


THE 


LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE. CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


unica 
tld _~ Cel we eye See 
we 2 S55 sewer ‘ 


ie % 
Ries PEG 


vtertt, Guceoe 
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Goodwill Is NOT Rationed 
@ 


A Report to the Forest Industries on the New “TOOLS” 
Available for Making Friends +++ and a Suggestion 
That YOU USE THEM 












Twenty months ago AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES was 


given a task new to our industry. .. . 






The job was to find the means of dispelling prejudice and misunderstanding 
about the forests, forest enterprise, and forest products. This undertaking is of 
great personal importance to everyone who works with wood . . . whether lumber, 
plywood, pulp and paper, shingles or wood plastics . . . whether stockholder, manu- 
facturer, worker, distributor, or salesman. 









Never before had such a substantial proportion of the forest industries banded 
together in a cause of such basic interest to the one million workers who depend 


upon wood for their living. 







The most common-sense type of post-war planning for our industry may be 
the cementing of old friendships and the building of new ones through the simple 
process of truthfully explaining ourselves and our operation of America’s only 
renewable natural resource. 










We are getting on with the job . . . but it is now YOUR turn to help. 


For months a staff of writers, radio, and motion picture people has been 
telling the fascinating story of our industry . . . but it will take a long time to 
reach one hundred and thirty million people. You will be pleasantly surprised 
to observe how eagerly the men and women in your own community will welcome 
goodwill information and how quickly understanding will improve. 










Many hands hasten any job. Your AFPI staff can never duplicate the results 
which can be achieved by an explanation of forest facts in thousands of commu- 
nities by the citizens of those communities. . . . 







You are one of them... Will you help? 
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Let's All Get on the TEAM! 


Making friends is often a job we must do ourselves, each in his own community. 
Understanding cannot be hired, borrowed, or bought over the counter. And yet, 


goodwill is your best bulwark against the future. 


For our industry it consists of such things as freeing the public mind of ground- 
less fears of a “‘timber famine” . . . of explaining how much wood grows in America 
each year . . . of informing the six out of ten people who believe wood outmoded 
that, actually, it is the most versatile of materials, sprouting exciting new uses like 


a June rose. 


You'll need factual material to explain the “New Age of Wood” to your 
community. Your next step is to learn about the booklets, posters, charts, maps, 
motion pictures, speeches, newspaper stories, features, and advertising which are 
ready for you, without cost. Send for the little booklet illustrated below. 
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Comp 
‘Street 
City. 





















Public Relations Department 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
1319 - 18th St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send your booklet Tools for the Improvement of Forest 
Industry Public Relations so that.I may make the good will team 
and get the tools to win more friends for my industry. 


_——s | 


































“The strength of the hills is His also.” 


Gratitude for 
AMERICA’S 
STRENGTH 


% Thanksgiving Day will be a special day this year. 
We may need to count our blessings more carefully 
than ever to bring out the fullest and truest expression 
of our gratitude. , 

% America’s traditional Thanksgiving Day has been 
a day set apart to give thanks for the blessings we have 
received during the past year. This year many homes 
all over our Nation will feel the pinch of war and its 
sacrifices, and our gratitude must go very deep to find 
a firm foundation in the “Rock of Ages.” 


* ™ Because the past year has given all of us cause to 


Ps 
a 
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seek true values, we may be grateful for the study and 
meditation that has come from that understanding. 
But above the picture of war and its devastation, we 
are perhaps most grateful for the strength to defend © 
our liberty and the knowledge that the same divine — 
protection which watched over the pioneers who estab- 
lished this great country will bring America through 
its present conflict victorious. Through sacrifice we 
learn a deeper sense of gratitude, Then let us be 
grateful for a true understanding of the source of 
our Nation’s strength, for its unity, and for plenty. 
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‘War Economy and the Pulp 


based upon less than the present 32- 
poune is weight. Discussions be- 
ore this Committee indicated thinking 
that might result in a serious upset ot 


a. 


and Paper Industry 











">>> SPECIFIC STEPS that have 
been taken in Washington, as well as 
| trends that are apparent, have a defi- 
“Rite bearing upon the position of the 
_ pulp and paper industry under the war 
“economy, at least for the remainder of 
"the year. 
_ The reorganization of the War Pro- 
“duction Board as related to paper and 
allied industries was, beyond question, 
brought about by recognition of defi- 
“Giencies in the previous organizational 
“structure. The establishment of four 
“Specific branches and the delegation of 
‘fesponsibility for the functioning of 
“these branches to qualified individuals, 
" gives reason to hope that action will be 
‘expedited. The established divisions 
cover tboard, paper, pulp alloca- 
- tion set celewesd aa Rasa 
‘ion. It is too early to determine 
Whether or not a program, looking to 
“iMcreased production, rather than one 
“Of restriction, will be adopted. How- 
@ver, there is every evidence that pub- 
“lic pressure, as evidenced by the atti- 
tude of Congress, has brought a desire 
fO prevent one more major critical 
shortage problem as related to a major 
ustry. 

The hearings currently being held 
before the Boren Committee of the 
1 of Representatives have empha- 
‘Sized and re-emphasized the bottle- 

“Meck created by pulp shortages. In 
discussing the hearings with individual 
Members of the Committee, no doubt 
left that this Committee at least be- 
‘Meves that immediate steps must be 
ken to assure an adequate supply of 
mulpwood and consequently of pulp. 
whether the Committee will be able to 
Odtain immediate and effective action 
femains to be seen. 


Reaching far beyond the immediate 
problem of the industry are trends that 
are of grave concern in relation to 
postwar welfare. The preliminary re- 
port of the combined pulp and paper 
committee, representing the United 
States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, places the problems of the three 
countries in one category in as far as 
production is concerned. In fact, 
under the war emergency the two coun- 
tries, United States and Canada, are 
considered practically as a unit from 
a distribution standpoint. Closely re- 
lated to this situation is the position 
of the Boren Committee, whose pri- 
mary interest lies with newsprint, and 
which has been giving consideration to 
the recommendations of the newspaper 
publishers that standard newsprint be 


the current tariff structure that has for 
years been necessary to enable the do- 
mestic industry to survive. 

As has repeatedly been pointed out 
by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, there is one simple and eas- 
ily obtained solution to our present 
problems, which involve not only the 
welfare of the industry but the public 
welfare as well. Sufficient pulp must 
be produced to supply the industry 
which, if operated at capacity, could 
meet all requirements. Every effort is 
being made to accomplish this end, 
through an action problem that will 
result in sufficient production of pulp- 
wood in the different regions to permit 
the operation of available digester ca- 

acity. Specifically, War Manpower 
Dosoniiaelan officials have agreed to 
meet with mill representatives to de- 
velop an action program that will 
place adequate woods labor in the 
woods if this is possible. If it is not 
possible, then we will be assured that 
the facts pertaining to the situation 
have been considered. 





Forest Products Bureau 
Replaces Pulp and Paper Division 


>>> A COMPLETE REORGANI- 
ZATION of the War Production 
Board’s divisions handling lumber, 
wood pulp, paper and © products 
was seuimaninh alidielinee Creat 16. 
Under the new setup, The Com- 
modities Bureau has been redesignated 
The Forest Products Bureau. Trans- 
ferred to this new bureau is The Lum- 
ber and Lumber Products Division 
which was formerly part of The Con- 
struction and Utilities Bureau. J. Philip 
Boyd is director of this division. This 
shift is being made to establish a closer 
co-ordination of the production of 
ag “Page with other forest products. 
new bureau forms of a 

broad WPB program for increasing 
the production of wood pulp, paper, 
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and paper products, and controlling 
distribution for essential purposes. 

Director of the new bureau is Harold 
Boeschenstein. His assistant is Arthur 
G. Wakeman, who was director of the 
former Pulp and Paper Division. This 
division has now been divided into the 
following divisions as a part of the 
new Forest Products Bureau: 

Pulp Production—Director, A. G. 
Hansen, formerly deputy director of 
the Pulp and Paper Division. 

Pulp Allocation — Director, David 
Graham, formerly chief of the Fibrous 
Materials Section of the Pulp and 
Paper Division. This division's func- 
tion will include maintenance records 
and statistics on pulpwood and pulp. 
production, and paper stocks. > 
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Paper—Director, Rex Hovey, on 
leave as executive vice president of the 
Oxford Paper Company, New York. 
This division will handle all paper 
and converted ree products. 

Paperboard—Director, G. G. Otto, 
on leave as vice president of the Alton 
Box Board Company (Alton, Ill.) . This 
division will handle problems concern- 
ing kraft paperboard and boxboard, 
solid fiber containers, corrugated board 
containers, and folding and set-up 

‘boxes. This division » & takes over 
kraft, jute, and all other of con- 
tainer and boxboards, as well as paper- 
board cartons and boxes previously 
handled by the Containers Division. 

E. F. Tomiska continues to head the 
Containers Division, handling all types 
of containers except those transferred 
to the Containers Division under G. G. 
sing The Containers Division (other 

t) is now a part of the Forest 
Peedi Monti - 

The Printing and Publishing Divi- 

sion will continue under Harry M. 
Bitner as part of the new bureau. 


Sf 


Importance of immediate drafting 
of postwar plans by paper exporters 
in order to maintain prewar export 
markets was stressed at a paper and 
paper products session held October 
27 in New York in conjunction with 
the 30th annual conference of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

Adoption of uniform trade prac- 
tices similar to those which have 
employed by Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries for many years prior 
to the war was urged by Frank W. 
Smith, vice president of the National 
Paper & Type Company, as the first 
step toward concerted and co-opera- 
tive action on the part of pa rt 
merchants, ¥ cea 4s 

Emphasizing the necessity of pre- 
serving established channels of trade, 
Smith warned against the difficulties 
which might be encountered in direct 
export ventures by domestic manufac- 
turing and converting interests unfa- 
miliar with foreign trading practices. 

“Paper mills in a certain neutral 
country are, even now, booking paper 
orders to be confirmed after the war,” 
he said. 

Postwar problems confronting 
United States reed rters were 
summarized by Smith as including: 

1) Strong competition from Scan- 
dinavian paper producing countries. 

2) Intensive efforts by Canada to 
export her paper directly from mills 
instead of through American export 
houses, as formerly. 

3) Little or no opportunity for 
American paper exporters to sell their 
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The WPB $s expect: 


Government. 





Nov. 1—Officials report that the WPB has decided against ordering addi- 
tional reductions in the use of newsprint by American newspapers at this 
time. However, sharp cuts were predicted for 1944. 
ed to issue an order within the next day or two, 
accepting the recommendation of the Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee which will permit-newspaper publishers to dip into their newsprint 
inventories to meet the 16 per cent deficit in current newsprint output. 
A cumulative cut of 10 per cent is now in effect—two orders, each for a 
5 per cent cut, already have become operative ; the first for the third quarter, 
the second for the fourth quarter of 1943. 

Nov. 3—Featured in late news from the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is the announcement of a new product, “papreg.” 
This is a plastic made from thin paper sheets impregnated with resin which 
can be molded in two planes. Details have not been released by the 


Nov. 3—Recent experiments with de-inking processes at the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, have been so satisfactory 
that a demonstration of the reprocessed paper will be made very soon on 
the presses at the New York Daily News, which has been working closely 
with The Chicago Tribune and its subsidiary, the Ontario Paper Company. 








products to member countries of the 
British Empire. 

4) Probable tendency that some 
American paper mills will seek larger 
tonnage export business on a direct 
basis. 

5) Increased local paper manufac- 
turing facilities throughout Latin 
America, particularly in Brazil, Mex- 
ico and Argentina. 

Greater emphasis on services and 
specialty business was recommended 
by Smith to combat these conditions. 

With the aim of co-operating with 
exporters in reclaiming prewar mar- 
kets, E. G. Lagerloef of the = and 
paper unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, submitted 
for trade suggestions a rough draft of 
a questionnaire which, it was an- 
nounced, would be sent to United 


' States consular offices in twenty Latin 


American republics. It was explained 
the questionnaire would seek to ascer- 
tain developments which have taken 
place in the individual countries dur- 
ing the War, specific details on mar- 
keting procedure and practices, and 
possible Latin American uses for new 
types of paper manufactured in the 
United States. 

Replying to exporters’ complaints 
that the “ridiculously small” quanti- 
ties of products — by some 
import recommendations were far be- 
low the minimum quantities economi- 
cally feasible which could be shipped 
individually, Rene A. May of the 
country program branch of the Office 
of Exports, under the newly consoli- 
dated Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, sted that exporters ask their 
Latin tican customers to place 
orders for needs as much as six months 
in advance. This, he explained, would 
enable exporters to ship fairly sizeable 
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quantities under the quota permitted. 
Presiding over the session was 
Eli de Vries of Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc. 
¢ 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
MOVED TO NEW YORK 

National headquarters of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
principal postwar planning agency of 
American business, was moved to New 
York City from Washington, D. C., 
on November 1. 

With Rueben B. Robertson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company (Hamilton, 
Ohio), and Thomas B. McCabe, pres- 
ident of Scott Paper Company (Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania), included in its 
leadership, the committee is an inde- 
pendent, nonpolitical corporation or- 
ganized by American businessmen to 
promote high levels of employment 
and production by private business en- 
terprise after the War. 

The committee has taken 3,000 
square feet of space on the 22nd floor 
at No. 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and 20 to 25 employees 
will be transferred from Washington 
to the New York headquarters. How- 
ever, a research staff will remain at 
the committee’s offices in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, because it is necessary to main- 
tain a close contact with official sources 
of information. 

John F. Fennelly, former director 
of the War Production Board Program 
Bureau, will divide his time between 
Washington and New York, but E. 
Scott Fletcher, director of the Com- 
mittee’s field development division, 
will be established regularly in the 
New York office. 











Yow, OF ALL TIMES 
KEEP YOUR BIRD SCREENS 100% EFFECTIVE 


Rightly used and maintained your Bird Screens perform a more 


valuable service than ever, with stock as dirty as it is today. It’s to 
your advantage to keep them in the best possible shape . . . If there’s 
the slightest question about the way they’re doing the job or 
whether they can do it better, get in touch with Scréen head- 


quarters at once. 


oe MACHINE 2 er A 


aA TH ~ ALP Oe ° M Aimee A CH U 
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Washington News 


THE 
RECENT HEARINGS OF 

BOREN SUB-COMMITTEE 
>>> The most intensive investiga- 
tion into paper production ever con- 
ducted by a Government agency was 
that of the so-called Boren Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives for two weeks dur- 
ing October. Hearings began October 
7, after the Commitee had conducted 
extensive hearings in New York, Can- 
ada and the Pacific Northwest. Before 
preparing its report, the Committee 
eg SoH to devote a day to hearings 
in Duluth, and to spend two and a 
half days each in Oklahoma and Texas, 
beginning November 9. 

While the Committee has delved 
into every phase of the problems of 
paper production, the outsanding fea- 
ture of the entire series of hearines 
is the request by the news 
lishers ‘that the t ariff Act agri pat 
to permit the admission of lighter 
weight papers, and other grades now 
dutiable as printing paper. 

To change the law to the ex- 

tent proposed by the news- 

paper publishers would, 

mean that papers now duti- 

able would be admitted duty 

free for the use of any con- 

sumer, not merely the news- 

paper publishers. The effect 

of this change in the law 

would work havoc in the 
groundwood paper field, 

and indirectly in the book 

paper field, and if carried to 

its normal-conclusion would 

result in mill changes only 
comparable to those made 

when the newsprint industry was 
moved to Canada by the placing of 
newsprint on the free list. 

Government officials were inter- 
rogated during he Committee hearings, 
and many startling features developed 
during the sessions of the Committee, 
which met for wo weeks for about 
seven hours a day. 

The newspaper publishers’ proposal 
was presented officially by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, which asked that the present 
Tariff Act, now merely specifying the 
duty free status of standard newsprint, 
be amended to ‘‘permit the importa- 
tion, free of duty, of newsprint paper 
used in the printing and publishing of 
newspapers.” The publishers specifi- 
cally advocated the duty-free admission 
of paper from 25 pounds to 35 pounds 
basis weight. They stated that exten- 
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sive experiments had been made with 
the use of 30-pound basis paper. 

Harold Boeschenstein in chargé of 
the new Forest Products Division of 
the War Production Board advocated 
free admission of paper down to 
30-pound basis, but R. e* Kellogg for 
the Newsprint Service Bureau testified 
that the use of such lightweight paper 
was uneconomic. He said the pro- 
duction of the lighter weight would 
slow down the speed of paper ma- 
chines, would require the use of more 
sulphite, and would cost $4 to $5 per 
ton more than present production cost. 
He said this was the reverse of con- 
servation, and presented a statement 
made by the newspaper pressmen’s 
union, confirming his own statement 
as to the practicability of the use of 
such paper. 

Throughout all the hearings the 
problem of paper was stated to be the 
lack of woodsmen to get out pulpwood, 
and other suggestions to meet the situ- 
ation were any auxilliary proposals 
to the solution of the main problem of 
getting out the wood. 


The Chicago Tribune offered to 
move three of its Thorold (Ontario) 
paper machines to the States to make 

paper from de-inked stock, 

thereby saving both man- 

power and natural resources. 

Brig. Gen. Blackshear 

Brya n, Assistant Provost 

Marshal General, said that 

as many as 20,000 to 40,000 

prisoners of war are avail- 

able, if the paper companies 

will comply with needed re- 
quirements of the Army. 

Other high spots were 

the statement that despite 

the paper shortage in this 

country, exports of news- 

print in the last year were 

three times the volume 

shipped in the two years before the 

War. Chairman Boren indicated re- 

sentment at efforts of Government 

agencies to keep these figures secret, 

and issued them himself to newspaper 

correspondents. Agitation by the 

Cromwell interests for the use of 

their method of de-inking paper 

brought out the statement from the 

War Production Board that it could 

see no reason why the Government 

should finance this one out of some 

200 patented processes for de-inking 

paper for reuse in paper manufacture. 


Out of all this discussion, however, 
has come the announcement that an ad- 
visory committee will be named by 
publishers to conduct exhaustive ex- 
periments in the use of lightweight 
newsprint on all kinds of newspaper 
presses. Rex W. Hovey, newly named 
head of the Paper Division of the 
Forest Products Section, said such a 


committee was being formed, 
Harry N. Bittner, head of the Printin 
and Publishing Division, said he b 
lieved such use of lightweight pap 
would be practicable. 

While this series of hearings dé 
veloped the nature of the problem of 
an adequate supply of paper, the inter 
national Combined Pulp and Pape 
Committee of the Combined Produc 
tion and Resources Board and the 
Combined Raw Materials Board 
leased a report on paper manufacturin 
conditions, hinting that a 52 per cent 
reduction in the use of newsprint 
wrapping paper may be nec 
This Committee consists of one repre 
sentative each from the United States; 
Canada and the United Kingdom, and 
indicated that it considered the paper 
industry of the United States and Cam 
ada as a continental industry, not 
industries in two separate countries, 
The manner in which the produ 
and resources statistics were presented 
indicated a trend in that Committ 
toward establishing a free trade stat 
between the two countries in the pape 
field, though no direct statement @ 
that effect was contained in the pub 
licity release. 


>>> FURTHER STEPS HAVE 
BEEN taken to curtail the use of print-7 
ing papers by an order restricting) 
commercial printing to 85 per cent of 
the 1941 usage. Additional cuts in the) 
use of newsprint by newspapers will 
be averted for the time being by a 
forced reduction of inventories, to 
compensate for the 16 per cent de- 


ficiency in supply. 


>>> THE PRESIDENT APPOINT- 
ED Reuben B. Robertson, executive 
vice president of Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, as an industry mem- 
ber of the War Labor Board of 
October 29. John P. McWilliam: 
president of the Youngstown Steeh 
Door Company, Cleveland, was ap 
pointed as alternate. Mr. Robertse 
replaces Cyrus Ching, U. S. Rubbe 
Company, who resigned. ‘ 


>>> PROSPECTIVE PLANS for th 
sale of the Canadian interests of th 
A. P. W. Paper ors Bed to Canadi 
buyers is announced in a report by 
Dwight G. W. Hollister, president of 
the company. The sale of its sub 
sidiary, the Halifax Power and Pulj 
Company, Ltd., at Sheet Harbor, Nov: 
Scotia, would give the parent company 
seperti $600,000. Proposals fof 
refunding of the A. P. W. Paper Com 


pany’s outstanding securities is ak 
possible. 
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TREAT IT LIKE A JEWEL 


: ...- because it’s got to last! 





On account of war time restrictions there areno keep your Seybold machines in good working 
new Seybold Trimmers available. But with the condition for years and years. Should you need 
simple, easy procedure outlined below, you can _ repairs our nearest office will serve you promptly. 


LLOW THESE THREE EASY RULES FOR LONG-LASTING SERVICE 


Do this Do this Do this 
once a day once a week once a month 





Lubricate drive shaft bearings, Check the clutch and brake ad- Inspect the clamp pressure 
clutch, and moving parts. justment. mechanism. 
Inspect cutting knife. 








ye _— a = | 


a 
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STRANGE PAPER CO.’S 
WAREHOUSE TOTALLY 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 
A spectacular all-night fire caused 
extensive loss to a Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin, paper company and a publishing 
house. The fire totally destroyed a 
four-story warehouse purchased re- 
cently by the John Strange Paper Com- 
pany from the Menasha Woodenware 
Corporation. Located on an island in 
the Fox River Valley, this property 
adjoined the Strange company mill to 
the east and another large warehouse 


occupied by the George Banta Publish-« 


ing Company on the west. The fire, 
of undetermined origin, was discovered 


at about 8:20 P.M., and within an hour , 


_ the roof had caved in on the 300 foot 
long building. Although the firemen 
had the blaze pretty well under control 
by midnight, the blaze continued 
throughout the morning. Fire com- 
panies from Menasha, Neenah, and 
Appleton were called up. 

The Strange Paper Company, which 
for some time prior to the fire had been 
short of valuable waste paper, lost a 
considerable amount of this stock in 
the fire. Valuable paperboard cartons 
used by the publishing house were 
stored in the burned building also. 
The entire contents as well as the 
building is a total loss. No accurate 
estimates had been placed on the loss 
but guesses have been around the 
$100,000 figure. A string of box cars, 
slocated near the building, were re- 
moved by switch engines before any 
damage befell them. 


4 

ST. REGIS TO BUILD 
MULTIWALL BAG PLANT 
IN NO. KANSAS CITY 
The St. Regis Paper Company, of 
New York, recently completed plans 
for the immediate erection of a new 
multiwall *paper bag manufacturing 
plant in North Kansas City, Mo. Be- 
cause of the ever growing demand for 
heavy duty multiwall paper bags to 
catry foodstuffs, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and buijding materials for essential 
civilian requirements, sustenance of the 
Armed Forces and for Lend-Lease, the 
Government has approved the full- 
speed-ahead completion of this project. 
The building contract has been award- 
ed to the North Kansas City Develop- 
ment Company. Construction will 
start at once and the plant will be in 
full operation early in 1944, equipped 
to e sewn, pasted, valve a open- 
mouth bags and shipping containers, 
as well as small flour bags and sugar 
pockets. The new plant will be the 
eleventh bag factory operated in the 
United States by St. Regis ogee Com- 
pany, pioneers in the manufacture of 
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‘ heavy-duty. multiwall paper bags for 


domestic and overseas shipments. St. 
Regis also manufactures a complete 
line of automatic bag packing machines 
and bag closing equipment. In addi- 
tion to the network of eleven bag 
plants in this country, St. Regis has 
three in Canada, three in South Amer- 
ica, and before Pearl Harbor, also 
operated a plant in Japan. 

The Kansas City factory will be a 
one-story building of modern design, 
following the War Production Board's 
war construction specifications. The 
most modern straight line Uae ee 
equipment can be accommodated in its 
320 ft. length . .. rolls of kraft 5 
will come in at one end and the fin- 
ished bags go out the other. Two 
hundred and fifty people will be em- 
ployed in the exclusive manufacture of 
rugged multiple-walled paper shipping 
sacks which are now being used to 
package more than 300 widely vary- 
ing products efficiently and econom- 
ically. The specification kraft paper 
used in the construction of these mois- 
ture-resistant bags will come from 
nearby points. Rendering further as- 
sistance to the war program by con- 
serving vital freight car space, the 
Kansas City plant will save car-miles 
now consumed in the long distance 


shipping of: 

1) Kraft pulp from the Pacific 
Northwest and South to paper mills 
in the East. 


2) The completed bags from the 
East to the “Bread Basket of America.” 

Washington estimates that there will 
be a total saving of 513,000 car-miles 
annually. 

In the complex and hazardous busi- 


ness of wartime shipping, delays are 
extremely dangerous. Ships arrive 
with little advance notice and need 
flour . . . a cargo of flour must be 
packed, shipped and loaded so quickly 
that a minimum of time is available 
for shipment of the containers from the 
bag factory to the mill. The Kansas 
City plant will solve this problem for 
“bread basket” producers. 

Producers and packers of flour and 
feed, chemicals, cement and other 
rock products, soy beans, cottonseed 
meal, foods, peas, beans and other free- 
flowing products are among those in 
the area who will benefit by the conve- 
nient location of the new St. Regis 
plant. 

+ 


FINANCIAL 

Signs of weakness in the securities 
markets had their effect on paper mill 
stocks, but as with other industrials, 
the weaker tone for prices was accom- 
panied by a drying up of sales. Evi- 
dently holders of securities were not 
driven to liquidate their holdings by 
lower prices, indicating a belief in the 
inherent value of their equities. 

American Writing Paper Cor pora- 
tion—Net profit for nine months end- 
ed September 30, 1943, was $172,651 
as compared with a net profit for the 
same period a year ago 0 $212,446. 

A. P. W. Paper Company — Net 

rofit for the year to June 30 was 
$23,736, as compared with $206,974 
for the preceding year. 

Container Corporation of America 
—Net profit for nine months ended 
September 30, 1943 was $1,363,583, 
as compared with a net profit of 
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dh BATA BE LBS Nyt: Gee Bea 


THE DOOR IS 
OPEN TO FORWARD THINKING 


To help attain victory quickly is our goal at present. Yet, were actively 
planning for the future. For example, war production requirements have 
brought about our development of a new size Jordan. ... When peace 
comes, the knowledge and experience gained from war work will be incor- 
porated in our post-war production. ... But, we are sure that among the 
many paper mill men there are bound to be some with new ideas in 
the processing of paper. These ideas may need only our experience 
and manufacturing facilities to make them real. So, if you have an 


idea about developing new. equipment or making existing . equipment 
better, let us talk it over. Our door is open to forward thinking. 





Ki 









E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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$1,738,475 for the same period in 
1942. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
—Net profit for sixteen weeks to Au- 
gust 15 was $664,334, as against 
$672,763 for the corresponding period 
in 1942. 

Masonite Corporation — Net profit 
for the fiscal year ended August 31 
was $1,256,243, as compared with 
$1,616,806 for the preceding year. 
This reduction in net profit was in the 
face of a new high record for sales, 
federal taxes alone being over 
$3,000,000. 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—From the company’s statement 
(including its directly or indirectly 
wholly-owned U. S. and Canadian sub- 
sidiaries) the consolidated net income 
for nine months ended September 30, 
1943 was $1,221,694.30, as compared 
with $992,325.62 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


A. P. W. Paper Co 
Celotex 
Same Preferred 18 
Certain-teed * 534-6 6% 
Same Preferred ...... 67 64%, 
Champion P. & F. Co. *20—201%4 21 
Same Preferred 107% 
Container Corp. ........ 21y%4 
Continental Diamond. * 12-12% 
Crown Zellerbach .... 
Same Preferred 
Dixie Vortex 
Same “A” 
Robert Gair 
Same Preferred 
Gaylord Container .... 
Same Preferred 
International Paper.... 
Same Preferred 
Kimberly-Clark 
MacAndrews&Forbes 2514 
Masonite 38 
Mead Corp. .............. s 
Same Preferred *83-85 
Paraffine Cos. ........... *4314,-44 
Same Preferred ....* 101144-103 
Rayonier 5 
Same Preferred 
Scott Paper *383/4,-39 
Same 444% Pfd...* 108-11114 
Same 4% Pfd.......* 10934-111 
Union Bag & Paper.... 10 


Abitibi 5% 

Celotex 414% 101% 
Certain-teed 514%....101 
ae ag P. & F. Co. 


American Boxboard 
Great Northern 
Hummel-Ross 


Taggart 
United Wallpaper...... 2% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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FIRST OF 6 REGIONAL 
-PULPWOOD CONFERENCES 
HELD IN GREEN BAY 


>>> At a two-day conference held re- 
cently at Green Bay, Wisconsin, plans 
were formulated for boosting the pro- 
duction of pulpwood to supply mills 
in the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. 

The Green Bay conference was the 
first of six to be held in pulpwood 
producing areas throughout the Na- 
tion under the newly devised program 
to step up the flow of pulpwood to the 
mills (Cf. P. I. and P. W., Oct., 1943, 
p- 696). In charge of the meeting 
was A. B. Hansen, president-on-leave 
of Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
who is in charge of pulp production 
under WPB’s newly organized Forest 
Products Section, with Harold Boesch- 
enstein as director. Frank Kelley 
(vice president of Northwest Paper 
Company, Cloquet, Minnesota), who 
has been named official WPB regional 
contact man for the industry, with 
offices at Green Bay, assisted in con- 
ducting the program. 

Plans launched contemplate not only 
more intensive wood production from 
existing sources, but the development 
of new sources, particularly among 
farmers and other small producers, 
through a well-defined advertising pro- 
gram and personal contacts in the po- 
tential supply areas. 

Critically needed increases in pulp 
and paper production are largely the 
responsibility of the mills and can be 
met to a large extent by local cam- 


t 


Frank Kelley (lett), head of the new Lakes States 


paigns in every producing area, 
Hansen told the representatives. 
urging local action, he promised ig 
dustry the full co-operation of WE 
through the new regional office undg 
Mr. Kelley. : 
“The situation is serious,” Mr. Ham 
sen asserted. ‘We must raise pu 
wood production through every po 
sible source, including the farmer ang 
small timber owner. Personal com 
tacts, as well as publicity and adver 
tising, are essential. The manpowéf 
roblem is, of course, a stumblig 
Piock, but we are working on it righ 
now, although I cannot promise th 
you will have it solved right away.” 
Frank Block, director of the Wal 
Activities Committee of the Pulpwoe 
Consuming ‘Industries, said that 
date newspapers, through the Amem 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associas 
tion, have spent more money in local) 
producing areas than has industry 
“Now is the time to correct this situa 
tion and for industry to put more into) 
this production effort,” Mr. Block dé 
clared. 2 
Details of a promotional campaign 
by the paper industry were presented 
by Mr. Block. Production can Be 
stimulated by appealing to labor of 
the grounds of essentiality, patriotism)y 
profitability, and draft deferment for 
full time workers cutting wood, he 
claimed. He also outlined methods @ 
inducing farmers and other indired 
sources of supply to cut pulpwood of 
behalf of the war effort. 
Under the regional setup, Mr. Hane 
sen explained that all problems will be 


* 


+ 


office at Green 


regional pulpwood ¢ 
Wisconsin, is shown with A. B. Hansen (president of Northern Paper Mills) now head 
WPB's pulp production program. : 
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ON SHORT CENTER DRIVES ...ON MODERN GROUP DRIVES 


search 


o% 


V-belts replaced — maintenance eliminated. 
In one of Boston’s leading theatres, two 20” 
Graton and Knight ‘Research’? heavy double 
belts were selected to replace rubber V-belts on 
two tough compressor drives. The rubber V-belts 
had to be run at such high tension that they 
caused trouble with bearings, belts stretched 
excessively and the whole drive required undue 
maintenance. The “Research” belts, installed in 
1936, have operated continuously the past seven 
years without repairs or maintenance... proof 
that ‘“Research” saves time and money, delivers 
more power and has longer life on tough drives. 


HERE’S WHY “RESEARCH” BELTS 
ARE GETTING PREFERENCE... 


Belt users have learned that the ‘“‘built-in” pulley grip of ‘“‘Re- 
search” belting —the result of carefully-controlled currying — 
provides up to 40% more power delivery than composition belts at 
the same tension. Non-elastic stretch is removed during manufac- 
ture by an exclusive process, and at the same time tensile strength is 
increased 15% above ordinary leather belts. 

Patented ‘‘Tension-Cementing” — which distributes the cement 
uniformly while the plies are under tension — eliminates trouble 
from ply separation, and is an additional reason for specifying 
“Research”’ leather belting. 
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Teugh vertical drive-—ne stretch with 
Research”. In a metal working plant 
in Attleboro, Mass., six drives identical 
to the one shown at left, belted with 
**Research’’, have been in operation for 
over a year without any maintenance or 
take-ups. These drives are nearly verti- 
cal and excessive stretch in the belts 
would cause the belt to fall away from 
the motor pulley and result in lost 
power... proof of the efficiency of 
G & K’s method of removing initial 
stretch during manufacture. 


Where chain drive tailed ‘‘Research” suc- 
ceeded. In a metal working plant in 
Pennsylvania, a 10” Graton and Knight 
“‘Research"’ medium double belt was 
selected for a tumbler drive, to replace 
a chain drive which was wearing out 
every six months. The “Research” 
belt, with pivoted motor base, has 
been in operation a year, and the de- 
partment boss at the plant says of it: 
“Best drive in the department!”’ More 
proof that “‘Research” leather belting is 
best for heavy loads and shock loads and 
saves the user money by its long life. 


More pulleys are belted by Research 
than by any other brand! 








directed to the WPB contact official 
for action, while Washington simply 
will act on matters of policy. The 
industry, in return, is to supply the 
regional representative with inventory, 
production, equipment, and other 
data essential to meeting their require- 
ments, and this information will be 
used to assist individual companies. 
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ARMY-NAVY DAY 
AT OSWEGO FALLS- 
SEALRIGHT COMPANY 

Army-Navy day was observed at 
. the Oswego Falls-Sealright Company 

lants in Fulton, New York on Octo- 

t 6. The occasion was highlighted 
by the appearance of a huge German 
army tank destroyer which was cap- 
tured in Sicily and is the only one of 
its type to be displayed in upstate 
New York since its arrival recently 
in New York. 

A military delegation of veteran 
service men under Major C. J. Bishop, 
of the Army, representing the Under- 
secretary of War, and Lt. (j.g.) John 
C. Boeshaar, of the Sampson Naval 
Training Station, gathered with more 
than 2,000 eres and guests in 
the Container Plant for an Army-Navy 
tally. They heard battle-front ex- 
periences described by several service 
men, including two former fellow- 
employees; Pvt. Walter Breen, who 
was wounded in Sicily, and Pvt. Rich- 
atd Firenze of the Marines, recoverin 
from wounds received at Guadalcanal 

An official War Department movie 
was shown to the employees, who were 
complimented for their part in war 
production by the Army and Navy 


spokesmen. a 


WASTEPAPER 

The nation-wide campaign to con- 
serve wastepaper goes on with in- 
creased interest. 

A three-point attack designed to 
break a serious black market in waste- 
paper and to increase supplies for the 
manufacture of paper boxes, boards, 
and other critically needed shipping 
materials was outlined jointly on Oc- 
tober 26 by C. E. Wilson, Acting 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, and Chester Bowles, general 
manager of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Key points in the joint program 


are: 

1) OPA ceiling prices on waste- 
paper will remain unchanged. Dealers 
and suppliers cannot benefit by hold- 
ing off supplies awaiting higher prices. 

2) Special OPA investigators have 
been assigned in the drive against any 
wastepaper handlers who violate war- 
time price ceilings. Simultaneously, 
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the WPB indicated that it was consid- 
ering directives or other controls on 
the distribution of wastepaper to hel 
wipe out the black market by channel- 
ing wastepaper into areas of greatest 
need. 

3) A t salvage campaign is be- 
ing al by Che B to in- 
crease the recovery of wastepaper by 
nearly one third. 

Approximately 6,000,000 tons of 
wastepaper a year is normally collected 
and sold for use of paperboard mak- 
ers. Increased demands and shortage 
of a require an additional 
2,000 tons of wastepaper. 

Only about 35 per cent of the avail- 
able wastepaper in the country is now 
being salvaged. 

4 


OF GAIR OLD 
The Gair Old Timers Association 
held its eleventh annual banquet Oc- 
tober 23 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel New Yorker. This year about 
130 members attended the banquet, 
which featured, in addition to the elec- 
tion of officers and a floor show, a spe- 
cial sale of War Bonds. 
This unique organization has some 
400 members and operates without 





Frank E. Forsbrey 


dues, individual responsibilities, or in- 
dividual benefits. It has made a num- 
ber of permanent contributions to the 
achievements of Robert Gair, in whose 
memory it was founded. 

This year each of the members re- 
ceived a de luxe booklet designated as 
“Deka-log of the Gair Old Timers.” 
The “Log” is a beautiful souvenir, a 
real work of art. The title stamped in 
gold is protected with a t 
plastic cover, with flexible plastic bind- 
ing. It includes a history of the Asso- 





ciation, together with its ideals and 
objectives. There is also a complete 
roster of Association members, as well 
as the constitution and by-laws. There 
are many pictures of company officials 
and Association past presidents. The 
Deka-log has been deposited in general 
and historical libraries. 

The new president elected for the 
coming year is Frank E. Forsbrey (for- 
merly Cait Purchasing Department), 
assistant vice president and general 
manager, Paper Division, The Pulp & 
Paper Trading Company. 

5 
A CHIEF OF POLICE 
AND ONE OF HIS MEN. 
HELP IN PAPER MILL 

One Saturday night early in Octo- 
ber, the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, Millinocket, Maine, was short 
of men for the midnight shift on the 
paper machine. This fact came to the 
attention of the city’s chief of police, 
Allen M. Picard. Realizing the crit- 
ical need for keeping paper machines 
in operation, Chief Picard and one of 
his men, Wilford Comeau, substi- 
tuted on the midnight shift; the Chief 
working as fourth hand and Mr. Co- 
meau as fifth hand. The machine crew 
reported both performed their work in 
a very creditable manner. 

In a letter to this magazine, Chief 
Picard writes: “We were indeed glad 
to be of assistance to the company in 
their shortage and have assured them 
of our support in the future if need be. 
To be true, we offered our assistance 
after we had’ served our regular hours 
required on police duty, which, in my 
case as Chief of Police, was sixteen 
hours or more. But we are all in this 
War! So if it is work for one, it is 
work for all if we are to have VIC- 


TORY.” 
& 


REPORT MADE BY THE 
HERTY FOUNDATION 
A report made public October 25 by 
Georgia State Auditor B. E. Thrasher, 
Jr., revealed that the Herty Founda- 
tion ended its fiscal year June 30 with 
a cash surplus of $3,809 after spend- 
ing a total of $25,134 for laboratory 
research and woodland division work 
seeking to devise methods to improve 
products manufactured from wood 
pulp and to create new uses for it. 
During the year, the foundation 
spent $21,311 for laboratory research. 
It spent $3,823. for the woodland divi- 
sion, a new activity for the period 
which has been discontinued. Expend- 
itures exceeded income by $209.47, 
thereby reducing the cash balance of 
$4,019 on hand at the start of the 
year to $3,809 at the year’s end. 
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ten-thousandths ue 
tens of thousands 


_ ccuracy combined with volume and speed 
is America's production formula for Victory. Equip- 
ment for war must be measured in ten-thousandths of 
an inch as well as tens of thousands. Bombs hit their 
mark because all along the manufacturing front exact- 
ing standards have been met. Guns and planes and 
machines are always ready for action because they 
were well built. Behind this construction to close toler- 
ances are precision tools and instruments. 

Appleton Super-Calender Rolls have had to meet 
the highest standards both in materials and workman- 
ship. These standards grow more and more exacting 
as we take advantage of every technical advancement 
that improves the quality of our filled rolls. There was 
no instrument to tell us some of the things we wanted 
to know in checking and maintaining accuracy in the 
operation of super-calender rolls. So we made the one 
shown here. It is representative of the research and 
development applied to Appleton Super-Calender 
Rolls so that they will give you the finest finish on your 
papers together with maximum service. 
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PALESTINE IMPORTER 
CONTACTS WITH 
AMERICAN PAPER MFRS. 
An interesting communication has 

been received by this magazine from 

M. Ryftin, P. O. B. 94, Jerusalem 

(Palestine) . . 

Mr. Ryftin states that he is an old 
established manufacturer's representa- 
tive on the M. E. markets—Palestine, 
Syria and Egypt. He wishes to com- 
municate with American manufactur- 
ers, exporters of cardboard and paper 
of all description, who would be in- 
terested in making an arrangement for 
him to act as a commission agent for 
the sale of their products. He states 
he has been an agent and importer in 
Palestine for many years and is able to 
send reliable orders for goods to vari- 
ous manufacturers in America. Mr. 
Ryftin states he is anxious to make 
some good connections looking to a 
resumption of good business after the 
War. He mentions three banks in 
Jerusalem as refereaces. 
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NEW KRAFT PULP MILL 
PLANNED BY MARATHON 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 

A reorganization of its Canadian 
subsidiary was effected October 1 by 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

Since 1937, the Marathon company 
has operated in Canada under its sub- 
sidiary, General Timber Company, 
Ltd., with offices at Port Arthur, On- 
tario. This company produced and 
exported pulpwood from the com- 
pany’s large timber holdings on the 
Big Pic watershed. The name of the 
Canadian company now has been 
changed to Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada, Ltd., and the officers are: 

D. C. Everest—President 

John Stevens, Jr.—Executive Vice 

President 

H. P. Klinestiver—Vice President 

in charge of timber operations 

Niles M. Anderson—Vice President 

in charge of pulp mill develop- 
ment 

The Marathon company states that 
these changes in its Canadian company 
have been effected for the reason that 
recently a new agreement was made 
with the Ontario Government which 
ere for the construction of a 

leached kraft pulp mill at Peninsula, 
Ontario, when equipment is procur- 
able. Since 1937, the company has 
been working toward the development 
of this project. (Cf. Paper World, 

» 1937, p. 10.) 

office at Port Arthur remains as 
before, having charge of timber oper- 
ations. The company also has estab- 
lished an office in Toronto, located at 
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320 Bay Street in the Canada Perma- 
nent Building, which office will func- 
tion for carrying on the design of the 
new mill. 

Niles Anderson and Grant D. Ross, 
who has been engaged as engineer, 
were with the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington, at the 
time that mill closed November 1, 
1942, due to WPB restrictions affect- 
ing mills in the Puget Sound area. 
Mr. Anderson was mill manager; Mr. 
Ross, plant engineer. They already 
have taken up their duties in Toronto. 
Since last March, Mr. Anderson has 
been connected with the Ontonagon 
Fibre Corporation, Ontonagon, Mich- 
igan. Both of these gentiemen are 
graduates of the University of Wash- 
ington, and each has an outstanding 
record of paper mill experience. 


Canadian Mill News 


ANGLO-CANADIAN AND 
FORESTRY ASS’N GIVE 
AWARDS IN FORESTRY 


The Forestry Association of Quebec, 
Inc., has announced the awarding of 
two grand prizes for outstanding for- 
estry work in the lower St. Lawrence 
region, amounting to $100 and $50 
and accompanied by a trophy donated 
by Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Quebec, to Placide Val- 
court, a settler, of St. Léo le Grand 
in Matapedia County, and to the 4H 
Club of St. Joachim, Gaspé County. 

Mr. Valcourt, who received the 
trophy and $100 during the recent 
congress of the Association, held at 
Gaspé, had accomplished an extraordi- 
nary improvement in his forest, which 
included new planting and cultivation 
of land from which he draws yearly 
about $400° worth of firewood, the 
statement explained. The 4H Club of 
St. Joachim, which was awarded the 
$50 prize, had planted a long row of 
trees along the highway near St. 
Joachim and looked after their growth 
and replanting. 





>>> SEVEN COMPANIES which 
failed to erect mills on limits in north- 
western Ontario have had their con- 
tracts cancelled by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment. The companies are: Pulp- 
wood Supply Company, Ltd.; General 
Timber y, Ltd.; Huron Forest 
Products, Ltd.; English River Pulp 
and Paper, Ltd.; Soo Pulp and Paper 
Products, Ltd.; Vermillion Lake Pulp 
Company, Ltd.; and Western Pulp 
and Paper Company, Ltd. Three 
of the companies have been con- 
mT cutting operations and will be 

adequate cutting rights to 
maintain employment. 
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>>» DISCUSSING THE WOOD 
FUEL shortage and the crisis facing 
Canada’s pulp and paper industry be- 
cause of a lack of wood cutters in the 
forest, Per Wijkman, Consul General 


for Sweden, suggested that Canada 
might take a leaf from Sweden's book 
in the effort to find a solution to the 
manpower and resultant wood short- 
age. Mr. Wijkman referred to the 
case in Sweden where over 40,000 
—— wood cutters were 
used while -the lar, quantity of 
wood that had ever been cut in Swe- 
den was being lumbered during the 
period July, 1942, to June, 1943. 


>>> THE BEST WAY TO SOLVE 
the acute crisis due to wood shortage, 
is the designation of the Canadian 
ulp and t industry as an essen- 
fal industry’ (the same as has been 
done in the United States) and the 
placing of 20,000 internees or pris 
oners of war in the forests to cut 
wood. This statement was made by 
E. Howard Smith, president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
in an address before members of 
the Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club on October 6. 


>>» A NEW AND MORE AC. 
TIVE ERA for the forest industries 
of Canada involving higher employ- 
ment and expanded foreign trade is at 
hand. This opinion was expressed by 


W. Garfield Weston, Canadian indus- ’ 


trialist and British M. P. who recently 
purchased the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Hull, Quebec, and the J. R. Booth 
Company, Ltd., of Ottawa. However, 
Mr. Weston believes this B pny 
is predicated on a determined effort to 
banish the ravages of forest fires, and 
rational forest management so as to 
operate all timberlands to produce 
their fullest harvest of wood materials 
without any diminution for all time 
to come. 


>>» AN ACUTE SHORTAGE of 
pulpwood is likely to develop in the 
Soo District unless more men are ob- 
tained to work in the bush, according 
to D. J. Munto, woods manager for 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Munro states his company 
has had only 300 men in the bush, less 
than half the number employed at the 
same time last year. He further states 
that between 1,500 and 2,000 men 
could be used if they could be secured. 


>>> A FULLER SUPPLY OF 
MANPOWER may be assured within 


a short time if the Canadian Govern- . 


ment takes contemplated steps which 
are necessary to gain that objective. 



















This War Will Last Forever 


The war against mold, decay, germs 
termites is your daily business. It is impoftant 
business—business that doesn’t wgit—for 

w the cost in both time and materials high. 
ss To help in this endless ifdustrial 
‘ fight against fungi and bacteria/ Dow has 

: developed a series of 17 fhlorinated 
phenolic derivatives—th¢g Dowicides. 



























their value 
in many fields—paper,/ leather, paint, 
lumber, textile, gnd many more. 





Dowicides are employed 
in finishing compositions and 
in processing operations. In all cases, the inhibiting 

action is thorough and dependable. Investigate 

these powerful germicides and fungicides today. They 
provide an economical and effective way to improve manu- 


facturing operations and make vital materials last longer. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY: Protective Services Provided By Dowicide—Preserva- Stow Vak + Olas Be = e's Sen ee 
tion of lap and pulp stock—Dowicide F or G; longer felt life—Dowicide G; 
Preservation of mold-resistant paper products—Dowicide A, B and G; pre- 
vention of decay and termite attack—Dowicide G; for reducing mainte- 
nance costs—Dowicide 7, preserves structural timbers. Write for full details. 


DOWICIDE | === 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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This measure will be to raise the pro- 
duction of pulpwood to category “B” 
which would place it in the same 
category with industries whose man- 
power is protected by recent regula- 
tions of the National Selective Serv- 
ice. One of these regulations pro- 
vides that no person employed in in- 
dustries of A or B category may be 
freed for another job or get a sepa- 
ration certificate without approval of 
National Selective Service. 


PAPER MILL MACHINE 
SHOPS DOING WAR WORK 

The machine shop of Powell River 
Company, Ltd. (Powell River, B.C.) 
started war work with a specialized 
job on corvette lubricators. The shop 
is now on valves and steering bases 
for 10,000-ton cargo ships. The foun- 
dry is producing gears and cargo 
winches, hydrant caps and parts for 
fire protection at airports and army 
camps. 

The machine shop at The Great 
Lakes Paper Company, Ltd. (Fort 
William, Ontario) is turning out 
sirens for the Canadian Navy. It 
makes the patterns and does the ma- 
chining and finishing of castings 
which are made in a neighboring 
foundry. 

The Manitoba Paper Company, Ltd. 
(Pine Falls, Manitoba) is a long way 
from the sea, but the machine shop 
has made hundreds of bronze valves 
for Canadian warships and has ma- 
chined racer rings, training racks and 
carrier rings for 4-inch gun mounts, 
and bronze washers for aircraft car- 
riers. 

The comparatively small shop of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, is running about 60 per cent 
on war work, turning out valves, etc., 
for cargo vessels, 7x10 winches, and 
boiler mountings for mine sweepers. 


About 80 per cent of the machine 
shop work at the Riverbend (Que- 
bec) mill of Price Bros. & Company, 
Ltd., is for the war effort. 


>>> ESTABLISHMENT OF a chi 
ping plant to supply material for oni 
mills is under consideration by the 
International Pulpwood Supply Com- 
pany, an extra-provincial with 
registered offices at Vancouver. Ac- 
cording to information received by the 
Victoria solicitors for the company, 
the concern plans an investment of be- 
tween $100,000 and $125,000. The 
firm is making an application for an 
easement to erect a conveyor over a 
tion of Harbor Road. It seeks a 
ocation:' on Canadian National Rail- 
way land on Harbor Road, together 
with foreshore lots at the location. 
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>>» AS PART OF ITS FUEL con- 
servation program the Powell River 
Company, Ltd. (Powell River, B. C.), 
has closed down its new grinding 
room division at Powell River. The 
power used by this unit of the mill 
is being transferred to operate an elec- 
tric boiler recently installed in the 
plant, which will lower the fuel oil 
consumption of the steam plant. The 
personnel of the new grinder room 
(about fifty men) will be distributed 
through the other departments of the 
mill. Steam generated by the boiler, a 
second-hand unit, will go to the di- 
gesters, Flakt dryer, Kamyr machine, 
old mill paper machines, tram lines, 
and other smaller units. 


>>> THE THREE-MAN COM- 
MITTEE appointed by Premier Drew 
on September 20 to seek some normal 
form of management for the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, has held 
its first meeting. Honorable Frank 
Hughes, K. C., of Toronto, chairman 
of the committee, said after the meet- 
ing that things were getting along 
steadily. The other two members of 
the committee are Prof. Gilbert Jack- 
son and Wm. Zimmerman, K. C., both 
of Toronto. 


>>> SHARE-THE-EFFORT educa- 
tion has been proposed by the City of 
Quebec, according to T. Taggart 
Smyth, general manager of the Mon- 
treal City and District Savings Bank. 
The City wishes this educational pro- 
gram coupled with any movement to 
share-the-wealth. In this respect, the 
wealth-giving powers of Quebec’s for- 
est resources are of particular interest, 
but these will be kept in hand only 
by the most meticulous precautions. 
Mr. Smyth said “Timberlands are not 
a fixed quantity. They can be doubled 
in their wood production through con- 
trol by the trained engineer, or can 
be halved by careless exploitation, or 
wiped out entirely by fire. . . . If 
we are to face the future of employ- 
ment with confidence, it is logical that 
we should set ourselves to build up to 
its highest potency the forest resources 
from which employment flows.” 


>>> THE JOINT ANGLO- 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN  commit- 
tee which has been investigating the 
pulp and paper situation has warned 
of the possibility that an increasing 
shortage of paper may force newspa- 
pers in the United States to curtail 
their size drastically, and that supplies 
of newsprint may be cut next year 20 


' to 52 per cent under this year’s levels 


unless more men are found to cut 
pulpwood. The committee urged im- 
iate action to bolster the force of 
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pulpwood cutters in the United States 


and Canada. It is estimated about 
38,500 additional men are needed. 


>>> THE SULPHITE MILL of 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., has ceased opera- 
tion for an indefinite period. Shortage 
of wood is responsible for the shut- 
down. Employees have been trans- 
ferred to other departments of Bowa- 
ter’s so. no unemployment will result. 
There are rumours that the production 
of newsprint will be curtailed at the 
end of the year. 


>>> BECAUSE OF AN ACUTE 
SHORTAGE of men in its woods de- 
partment, the Thunder Bay P. 
Company, Ltd. (Port Arthur, On. 
tario), has cut down its newsprint de- 
partment from a six to a five-day week. 
Men employed in the newsprint de- 
partment continue to work the full 
six-day week, but on the day the news- 
print machines are shut down they 
work in other departments. 


>>> AS PART OF ITS BROAD 
PROGRAM of postwar development 
and ion, the Powell River Com- 
pany, Powell River, British Columbia, 
will install, after the war, a revolu- 
tionary new mechanical process in its 
ee and paper mill to remove the 
ark from logs by a water pressure 
a instead of the revolving drum 
ker method in use since the plant's 
inception thirty-two years ago. The 
new method which will reduce labor 
and material waste to a minimum is 
known as the hydraulic barker. 
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VICTORY PULPWOOD 
CAMPAIGN TO CARRY 

ON TO OF 1943 
>>» As a part of his progress report 
covering the period from July 1 to 
Sept t 30, Frank Block, director 
of the War Activities Committee of 
the Pulpwood Consuming Industries, 
announced it has been decided to con- 
tinue the industrial phases of the Vic- 
tory Pulpwood Campaign through the 
remainder of 1943. 

Pulpwood consuming mills, which 
contributed to the campaign originally 
on the basis of 5 cents for each rough 
128-cubic foot cord of domestic pulp- 
wood consumed during the first quat- 
ter of 1943, are now being solicited 
for additional donations on the basis 
of the second quarter, to finance the 
industry's campaign through Decem- 
ber 31. 

“The opportunity to make this cam- 

aign pay off in cords of wood is 
ocking tight now at the door of 


every pulpwood consuming mill,” the 











“=eweewiGER THINGS 
a THAN THIS 
WILL HAPPEN 


Who twenty years ago would have 
believed that today we would have beaters. 
handling 10,000# gulps of 6% kraft... 
with no more space than the old type 
Hollander needs? 

Who twenty years ago would have 
believed possible a tiny chest holding but 
500# of 6%, stock, yet processing it fast 
enough to keep a big 100 ton machine 
rolling? 

Stranger things than this will happen 
. «+ meaning that our artist's conception of 
the 1963 refining system may not be so far 
off after all. 

In any case, if you have figured out 
a way to improve some mill unit or to do 
something new, lay your idea before our 
board of strategy. Mill ideas helped create 
the machines of the past ... mill ideas 
will help build the masterpieces of the 
future. The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. Shartle Division, Middletown, Ohio. 
Dilts Division, Fulton, N. Y. 
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committee report stated. ‘‘More farm- 
ers in all sections will shortly have 
more time to devote to pulpwood pro- 
duction.” 

The committee stated that many 
mills are implementing the national 
drive by placing advertisements in 
local newspapers in pulpwood produc- 
ing areas. 

“Publicity has been best in those 
areas in which mills have begun to 
back the campaign,” the report added. 
“An immediate and aggressive adver- 
tising, publicity, and purchasing policy 
on the part of every mill will reap the 
harvest of wood-producing public 


opinion which has been nurtured dur- 
ing the past four months.” 


The report pays high tribute to the | 


work of the Newspaper Pulpwood 
Committee in publicizing the need 
for pulpwood and its value to the war 
effort through 1,600 co-operating 
newspapers in 27 pulpwood producing 
states. 

“The goal of the Newspaper Pulp- 
wood Committee is to increase the flow 
of pulpwood to all mills regardless of 
their localities or products,”” the report 
said. ‘The Newspaper Pulpwood 
Campaign is a gigantic undertaking.” 

Among the accomplishments of the 








FROM PIPE WORRIES, TOO! 


WITH NAYLOR... 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHT PAPER MILL PIPE 


Carefree performance has earned for 
Naylor the reputation as the paper mill 
pipe. You can depend on Naylor because 
it is built to handle jobs normally requir- 
ing heavier-wall pipe, thus giving you a 
safety factor that eliminates a lot of head- 
aches. At the same time, its light weight 
and ease of handling assure economies 


that add up to real savings. 
Write for Naylor Catalog 
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Newspaper Pulpwood Committee 
listed in the industry report are: 

Formation of more than 1,200 local 
Victory Pulpwood Campaign Commit. 
tees including county agents, foresters, 
pulpwood purchasing agents, mill rep- 
resentatives, ministers, and _ school 
superintendents. 

Newspapers have distributed more 
than 275,000 “Uncle Sam Needs Your 
Trees” pamphlets. 

More than 30,000 “I have enlisted” 
Victory pledge buttons have been pro- 
vided pulpwood cutters by newspapers. 

Over 50,000 copies of a WPB 
folder ‘Notice to Farmers With 
Woodlands” and 15,000 WPB “Cut 
Pulpwood Now” posters have been 
ordered by the newspapers for local 
distribution. 

“Many newspapers have gone much 
further than simply forming commit- 
tees,” the report added. “Pulpwood 
day rallies, personal contact campaigns, 
public contests, etc., are being organ- 
ized by many editors to stimulate their 
Own areas. 

The Newspaper Pulpwood Commit- 
tee has sent several quarter-page ads 
to the co-operating weer chiefly 
weeklies, in the pulpw producing 
states. It also has provided them with 
a continual supply of news stories and 
news photo mats, and has made avail- 
able 250 movie trailers through state 
press associations. 

“A conservative estimate indicates 
that the ratio of publicity and editorial 
space to paid sheatichad is 4 to 1,” 
the committee reported. 

The War Activities Committee has 
had excellent co-operation from the 
Federal Government, the report stated. 
The War Production Board and the 
Department of Agriculture have been 
particularly helpful in lending their 
facilities to the campaign, it explained, 
and the War Department has backed 
up the drive in the South by conduct- 
ing a “Salute to Wood Caravan” 
through ten southeastern states. 

Support also has been given the 
campaign by former OPA Adminis- 
trator Prentiss Brown, War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, and 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman. 

The report revealed that a Farm 
Press Pulpwood Committee has been 


formed under sponsorship of the Agri- — 
cultural Publishers’ Association and the © 
National Publishers’ Association and = 
is preparing to launch a three-point 7 


ulpwood promotion program. 

: “More une will ia aoaiiad mills 
during the coming weeks,” the com- 
mittee said. “Principal efforts from 
an advertising point of view will be 
directed toward urging the mills to 
use these ads to best advantage by 
placing them in newspapers in their 
pulpwood producing areas.” 
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To produce Rosin Size in conformity 
with top quality standards requires 
the strictest technical control over 
manufacture. Here at Cyanamid, the 
Rosin Size produced is continually 
checked throughout manufacture to 
make certain that all shipments 
meet the rigid standards established 
by the company. In addition, Cyana- 
mid’s research staff is constantly at 


Cyanamid Rosin Sizes ar 


highest qual 


sabeie. 


RAK 


work to effect improvements that 
will help the manufacturer in the 
use not only of Rosin Size, but other 
essential paper chemicals and spe- 
cialties developed and produced by 
Cyanamid. 

Cyanamid manufactures a. com- 
plete range of rosin sizes from gum 
or wood rosin, pale grades for light 
colored papers and other more eco- 


ity ana 


nomical grades for use where color 
considerations are secondary. 

During recent years pale wood 
Rosin Size comparable in color to 
high grade gum size has been pro- 
duced, bringing to the paper manu- 
facturer the much sought after ad- 
vantages of exceptional cleanliness 
and uniformity. 

Because Cyanamid Rosin Size 
plants are strategically located to 
provide prompt service to all centers 
of the paper industry, shipments can 
be quickly made in either bags, 
drums, or tank car lots a: determined 
by the mill management. Likewise, 
experienced Cyanamid service men 
are “on call” to see that you are 
reliably, continually, and economi- 
cally supplied with the chemicals 
essential to your manufacture. Full 
details of Cyanamid’s paper chemi- 
cals products and services may be 
obtained by addressing any of the 
company’s offices listed below. 
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AND SO THE PRICt 


»AISE 
YOU aig pA 
HIGH ITA SDENDIN G fe’uy' E! 


*» 
WITH PRICK R EATER 


THAN START? sa 


Seven things you should do: 


3. Pay off old ‘ ‘ i 6. Don’t ask (a Buy all the 

debts and i i more money War Bonds 

avoid making .-- pa i for goods you | you can afford— 

new ones illi i sell or and keep them 
work you do 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without’ 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Couacil, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of Americ 
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There is a size and 

type LOUIS ALLIS 
electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 





Let’s first WIN this war! 


We won’t ever have a second chance— 


The Gerjaps are waging a vicious determined war — 
a cruel fanatical war to kill, conquer and loot their 
foes — a war of no quarters and of no compromise 


— either we defeat them — or they will conquer us! 


And unless WE win — neither we nor our children’s 


children will ever have a second chance. 


We here at Louis Allis are forcing our every effort 
in every way to help win this war — to get it over as 


quickly as possible. 


Our engineering development department has 
created many outstanding — perhaps revolutionary 


— improvements in electric motor design — con- 


struction and performance — 
\ 


Motors that are serving a major important role in 
helping your boy and mine win this war — to help 
bring him back home — safely — as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Many of these important new motor developments 
will also play an important role in the post war 


period, 


But now is not the time to discuss them — let’s first 


WIN this war! 
THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WM. E. HOOPER & SONS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


OOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 













GIVES THE 
MAXIMUM 
WHITENESS 
AND OPACITY 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Editorial ...... 
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The Pulpwood Famine 


>b> HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN, 
who is now director of the Forest 
Products Bureau, WPB’s reorganized 
Bureau which includes lumber, wood 

, paper and paper products, re- 
att ade an ps # pra indus- 
tries to make every effort to conserve 
the dwindling supplies of pulpwood. 
He summarized his appeal as follows: 

1) Make every possible effort to in- 
trease production of pulpwood. 

2) Make pulp go as far as possible 
by voluntary reduction of weights, di- 
lution with paper stock or fillers, etc. 

3) “Voluntarily cut down or elim- 
inate the production of nonessential or 
luxury — and utilize your facili- 
ties and your materials to as great an 
extent as possible for the making of 
those products which are most essen- 
tial and in those grades and types 
which are most economical in meeting 
essential needs.” 

Mr. Boeschenstein’s appeal merely 
points out and summarizes the situa- 
tion in the industry that has obtained 
this entire year, but does not get to 
the root of the matter which is the 

ring of more woodsmen to go 
into the forests to cut pulpwood. The 
essence of the entire problem is the 
shortage of manpower in the woods. 

Up to date of this writing, we have 
seen no evidence that more manpower 
t0 cut pulpwood will be available. As 
evidence that the manpower shortage 
is critically acute in this country, we 
ee Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres of 

eland, who, on October 15, said: 

“Two tough problems confront the 
Nation: How to raise the additional 
Manpower needed for the campaigns 
of 1944 and how to produce the addi- 
tional munitions needed for those cam- 


Pigns 
‘We shall require 3,000,000 more 
men for the Armed Forces, and in 
addition we shall need 3,000,000 
More men and women for the war in- 
ies, for an over-all increase in 
the physical volume of industrial out- 
‘put in 1944 of 11 per cent over the 

probable total for 1943.” 
On October 22, Washington dis- 
said that Senator Chandler of 
proposed in the Senate that 
“wood pulp be declared a strategic ma- 
terial and that enough trained loggers 
be released from the Armed Services 
to forestall a further newsprint short- 


age.” He further added: ‘The current 
shortage of wood pulp, from which 
newsprint is made, has reached serious 
proportions. There should be no short- 
age of newsprint in this country. We 
have the necessary material; we have 
the trained men, and we need the 
newspapers.” ... “Two things have 
contributed to this condition: First, an 
apparent lack of a definite policy in 
the distribution of the available supply 
and, second, the fact that many loggers 
producing the necessary material in the 
forest from which wood pulp is made, 
were either drafted or allowed to go 
into higher paid jobs in the shipyards 
and industrial plants without due re- 
gard to their value in their own work.” 

On Friday, October 28, Representa- 
tive Boren, in behalf of his Committee 
in the House of Representatives, placed 
the whole matter of manpower short- 
age in the forest in the hands of the 
President, appealing for immediate ac- 
tion. 

We are now in the month of No- 
vember, confronted with an unprece- 
dented demand for paper and paper 
products and with a critical decrease 
in pulpwood supplies to mills which 


make the vital commodity—paper. 

Yes, there is a most unusual cam- 
paign of publicity and advertising be- 
ing waged throughout the forest re- 
gions of the Nation. Appeals are be- 
ing made in local newspapers and by 
commercial bodies to the local inhabi- 
tants to cut more pulpwood. These 
appeals are predicated upon the as- 
sumption that there are men in those 
regions who can cut pulpwood and 
who are not doing so. 

The critical need is for more men 
to cut pulpwood. 

In 1939, there were almost one mil- 
lion wage earners in the forests. These 
men were among the first to be taken 
by draft and the Man Power Commis- 
sion, but by far the pare loss of 
men was to the defense industries 
where very high wages induced them 
to leave their former jobs. These men 
are practically lost for the duration. 
Even though the Government should 
endeavor to operate upon the sugges- 
tion made by Senstor Chandler — that 
loggers in the armed forces and de- 
fense factories be returned to the wood- 
lands for pulp cutting —we do not 
see how it is practicable to winnow 
these men out and return them in time 
to obviate the pulpwood famine to- 
ward which we are certainly moving. 





A Salute te Mill Goremen 


>>» IN THESE DAYS, when the 
problems of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry run the gamut from manpower 
shortage to pulpwood shortage and 
even shortages of other items, includ- 
ing equipment, our hats are off to 
those individuals responsible for mak- 
ing the wheels go ‘round—the mill 
foremen. 

When labor shortages first started 
to develop, these men, perhaps reluc- 
tantly in some cases, took the respon- 
sibility of using women on many jobs 
for which women previously had never 
before been employed. They have 
done a good job in getting these new 
employees, most of whom probably 
had no previous industrial experience 
of any kind, to work safely and effi- 
ciently. They also have made use of 
older men and young men to the ad- 
vantage of the industry. 

When the pulpwood shortage be- 


came imminent, it was the fore- 
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men who had to make effective such 
changes in operating procedures as 
had been conceived to meet the crit- 
ical situation. Here again they have 
scored a victory. In = of obstacles 
which at times must have seemed al- 
most insurmountable, they made pa- 
per. They are making papet today, 
and they will continue to make paper 
no matter what the duress. 

When it became difficult, if not al- 
together impossible, for mills to pur- 
chase new machinery in the manner 
that they did in former years, it was 
up to the foremen to improvise, to 
make over, to repair and as they 

ibly had never done before. This 
is still necessary; and the foremen 
continue to show that they can take it. 

Ties See 8 ee 
the industry. They are on firing 
line where industrial battles are lost 
or won. take orders and give 
them. They get things done. 
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The Victory of Pearl Harbor 


>>> FROM F. F. SMITH, of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, comes this interesting and illum- 
inating narrative of one of the medical 
developments which largely lined with 
silver the black treachery of the Japs at 
Pearl Harbor, that sleepy Sunday morn- 
ing when all Honolulu was just rub- 
bing its eyes and taking a deep morn- 
ing stretch. When the first planes ap- 
peared, an early riser downtown looked 
up and muttered to himself “Patrol 
planes coming in.” To Navy men, 
ashore and on shipboard, it was just 
another Sunday morning. An alert 
corporal, practicing with the sound de- 
tectors, heard the planes coming and so 
reported to his lieutenant. The lieu- 
tenant shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away. A Navy chaplain and 
his assistant were preparing the after- 
deck of a battleship out in the harbor 
for Sunday services. 

In less than a half-hour the United 
States was at war with Japan. 

The early riser in downtown Hono- 
lulu was streaking for safety, but didn’t 
make it. Navy lieutenants, ensigns and 
bluejackets ran for their ships to man 
the guns. They fought that morning 
with torn and sweat-stained uniforms. 
The alert corporal was well on his way 
to a decoration and promotion, while 
his lieutenant was fighting the Japs 
and kicking himself. The Navy chap- 
lain and his assistant were at machine 
guns, hammering at the raiders. 

On that Sunday morning every liv- 
ing soul in the United States who knew 
about the attack on Pearl Harbor could 
scarcely guess the terrible havoc and 
death coming from the skies. But it 
wasn’t until months later that the news 
of a great American victory at Pearl 
Harbor was released. It was called the 
Victory of Sulfanilamide. 

The full story of the sweeping vic- 
tory of the sulfa drugs is contained in a 
detailed report of the Army's surgeon, 
General James C. Magee, by Dr. Harris 
Long of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School—the man who introduced the 
sulfa drugs to America. Dr. Long was 
accompanied on a mission to Hawaii 
by Dr. I. S. Ravdin, professor of sur- 
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gery at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The report from Hawaii contains these 
startling highlights: 

In Army hospitals the doctors saw 
badly wounded men who looked and 
felt well. They were “amazed” at what 
they saw. Men who by all past stand- 
ards should have died were recovering, 
eager to get back into the fight. There 
was absence of pus in the men’s 
wounds, mildness of post-operative re- 
actions, and swift, clean healing of 
wounds. Sulfa drugs plus good organ- 
ization that was giving the wounded 
prompt attention performed this won- 
der. 

Wounds were first debrided, which 
is to say that every bit of dead or dying 
flesh that could give food for germs 
was cut away. Then sulfanilamide was 
dusted into the wounds, 68 grams 
(more than two ounces) at a time. 
Then each man was given sulfathiazole 
by mouth, as a further aid in stopping 
invading germs before they c do 
any damage. That morning when the 
first alarm sounded, 14 pounds of 
sulfa drugs were brought up from the 
basement of Tripler hospital, in readi- 
ness for the doctors. 

Even among the men whose wounds 
had been contaminated with the fer- 
tilized and dirty soil of Hickman and 
Wheeler fields, and who had not had 
their wounds cleaned out by debride- 
ment for 24 hours,—not a single‘mas- 
sive infection was found ten days later. 

The infection, which during World 
War I killed 80 per cent of the men 
with abdominal wounds alone, scarcely 
occurred in Hawaii. Among the cases 
which involved compound Sea of 
bones, records show that less than four 
pe cent of such injuries became in- 

ected. Not a single loss of arm or leg 

was necessary because of infection. 
The only amputations reported were 
those made by shell splinters and other 
missiles. 

Since Pearl Harbor, and the know!l- 
edge gained there in the treating of 
battle casualties, the sulfa drugs have 
grown in stature as one of America’s 
prime war weapons. 
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A brilliant general once summed up 
the true perspective of war with these 
words: “The army that will win the 
final battle will be the army with the 
best remnants.” No one likes to think 
of wounded men as remnants, but in 
the harsh parlance of war, human life 
is reduced to mechanical terms. We 
make elaborate precautions for repair- 
ing our weapons in the field, and now 
we make even more elaborate provision 
for the inevitable thousands of battle 
casualties. The United States intends 
to have the best remnants in that last 
great battle. 


Another step forward in the tteat- 
ment of casualties is found in the War 
Department announcement that every 
soldier going into combat area will 
carry, as an essential part of his fight- 
ing equipment, a package of sulfanila- 
mide tablets. Twelve of these tablets, 
in a special, spill-proof metal box, is 
going along with every fighting man 
and that provision is already proving 
itself to mean the difference between 
life and death on the raging battle- 
fields. The men receive instructions in 
the drug’s proper use from the medical 
officer, and careful checks are made 
periodically to make certain each sol- 
dier has the required packet of tablets. 


A more recent development in the 
use of sulfa drugs by the armed forces 
is the perfection of a new container 
for single doses of sulfanilamide pow- 
der. It is a shaker type of paper pack- 
age designed for use in the field where 
facilities for sterilizing medical sup- 
plies may not be available. Sulfanila- 
mide, like everything that touches 2 
wound, must be sterilized. Small, sin- 
gle applications of the sterilized drug 
are enclosed in plastic envelopes and 
by tearing off the tab end of the pack- 
age, the ne can be dusted into 


the woun 


As one of the first and now the 
largest manufacturer of sulfanilamide 


and basic materials and necessary intef-— 


mediates for other important sulfa 
drugs, Monsanto is doing an important 


job - for the . behind-the-front wat 


against infection. 
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for CONVEYOR 
wo DRIVE CHAIN 


MAINTENANCE PARTS SERVICE 


meok WT" LINK-BELT 
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@ The importance of every man doing 
his job has doubled as the United 
Nations constantly step up the tempo 
of war. And the importance of indus- 
try keeping its machinery in top 
production form is absolutely essen- 
tial. Keep the wheels turning. Prevent 
overworked machines and equipment 
from breaking down. Frequent and 
thorough inspection of your: equip- 
ment will detect potential failures, 
and prompt attention to extra care 
and maintenance will avert major 
repairs. Check your conveyor and 
drive chains now and place orders 
likely to require early replacements. 


Our engineering staff is at your 
service. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY mrt 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Toronto 8. 
Offices, warehouses and distributors in principal cities. 


me oe Chicago Plants od Indianapolis Plant = Ordnance Plant 


‘TOMORROW Is Too Late—BUY That War Bond TODAY 


LINK-BELT 


CHAINS *\) SPROCKETS 


For Conveying and Mechanical Power Transmission 
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%& Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
- smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 


You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
as closely as you have your.production? 

Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 
Quotas running about 507% above the former figures? You 
see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they’ll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 

So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 





This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
and PAPER WORLD 


THIS hattle, ¢..0. 





LET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! 
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LEARN HIDDEN Facts 


about Your Production! 





THESE APPLICATIONS 


Here are just a few of the temperature 
points where Foxboro Recorders can give 
you valuable “inside” facts: 
ACCUMULATORS 
BEATERS 
BLEACHERS 
CHLORINE LINES 
CONDENSERS 
DIGESTERS 
DRYERS AND OVENS 
GRINDERS 
PAPER STOCK LINES 
SIZE TANKS 
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Get revealing RECORDS of 
‘your process temperatures! 


Somewhere in your plant, is an unknown tempera- 
ture fluctuation’*preventing high production efficiency 
from becoming even higher? The true facts about tem- 
perature often will reveal how entire plant production 
can be improved. 

Get these important facts, continuously and inex- 
pensively, by installing automatic temperature re- 
corders at every critical point. Get them accurately 
and dependably by specifying Foxboro Temperature 
Recorders! 

Foxboro Temperature Recorders are. precision- 
engineered to meet toughest industrial needs for 
accuracy, endurance and trouble-freedom. Their ultra- 
sensitive thermal system reacts instantly to slightest 
temperature changes. Their light, strong recording 
mechanism “writes it down”, day-in day-out for years, 
without attention except routine chart replacements! 

Write for Bulletin 198-2 containing the full story of 
these automatic watchmen for your temperature 
operations. The Foxboro Company, 158 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Branches in principal 
cities of United States and Canada. 


= FOXBORO 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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PULPSTONE PRODUCTION 


Norton Pulpstones are produc- 
ing, around the clock, in pulp 
mills, North, South, East, West. 
for newsprint, toweling, toilet 


tissues, hanging paper, in an- 


swer to today’s extraordinary 


demand. 








NORTON COM PANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Arecent survey has disclosed the fact that many engineers have passed up the > 

combined advantages of Pyrex Glass Pipe lines because of difficulties which 

might be encountered in installation, when actually most of these difficulties are 

non-existent. Any competent plant maintenance man can install a Prrex Glass 

Pipe line as readily as he can install any other type of pipe line. odes ators 
In order to further simplify the installation procedure, Corning has produced | Corning Glass Works, Industrial Division, Dept. P12, 

4 new bulletin: “How to Install Praex Piping.” In it you will find all of the | es og cg 

answers to questions you may have on the subject. Note the table of contents. | I would like Jass piping information immediately on the sub- 
After reading this bulletin you will readily see that installation problems are “ jects I have checked below. I understand there is no obligation. 


no reason for doing without these qualities of Pyrex Piping: 1 Installation Manual C Valves 
() Pyrex Piping and Heat Exchangers ([(] Adaptors 
1—Resistance to all acids and alkaliesin solu- | 4—A smooth hard surface which resists abra- ! Ss 
tion, except HF. sion and is conducive to smooth flow. Name.............. races 
SBesistance to thermal shock. 5—Long life which reduces cost toa minimum.  Firm...........-... 


Send for your copy of this bulletin | Street 
now. Use the coupon. | City and State 
“PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


3—Visibility which reveals both the condition 
of the pipe and its contents. 
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Fig. 1944—Stainless Steel O. S. & Y. 


“Y” Valve with flanged ends, outside —_—_—_—_ 


screw rising stem threaded through 
bronze yoke bushing, and bolted 
flanged yoke. Sizes 214" to 12”, incl., 
for 150 pounds W. S. P. For sizes 4” 
to 2”, inclusive, Fig. 2051 is available. 
Stainless Steel Valves are recommended 
for handling sulphite liquors. 





Fig. 2161—All-Iron O. S. & Y. “Y” 
Valve, with flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem and bolted flanged yoke. 
Sizes 214” to 12”, incl., for 150 pounds 
W..2Bic "e" Valves, because of 
greatly reduced pressure drop, are very 
suitable for low pressure steam lines. 












































Fig. 2453—Stainless Steel O. S. & Y. 
Gate Valve, with flanged ends, outside 
screw rising stem threaded through 
bronze bushing in upper voke arms, 
full flanged bolted yoke, and taper 
wedge solid disc. Sizes 214” to 30”, 
incl., for 125 pounds W. S. P. For sizes 
\%" to 2”, incl., Fig. 1969 is available. 








Fig. 1816—All-Iron O. S. & Y. Gate 
Valve, with flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem, bolted flanged yoke and 
taper wedge solid disc. Sizes 2’’ to 30”, 
inclusive, for 125 pounds W. S. P. Figs. 
1816 and 2161, are especially adapted 
for handling sulphate liquors (for black 
liquors special trim is available). 


Indispensable in times of peace, Paper is a vital necessity to 
a nation at war. And wherever paper is produced there must 
be valves—many valves—dependable valves. 


Powell devotes to the manufacture of valves—and valves 

only—the skills developed through nearly a century of spe- 

cialized valve manufacture. That’s why today POWELL 

Valves, specially designed and engineered for the paper in- 
dustry, are truly important Links in 
the Chain of Victory. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Some of 
the difficulties that British 
papermakers are faced with 
under war conditions, and 
the remarkable way in which 
they have overcome them 
are described. The British 
paper industry is playing an 
important role in the indus- 
trial and production battles 
of the war. 

The author is Professor of 
Forest Chemistry at the New 


York State College of For- 


estry and Research Collab- 
orator in the U. S. Forest 
Service. He is now in Sweden 
studying the pulp and paper 
industry there under war- 
time conditions. While in 
England he visited a number 








The British Paper Industry's 
Part in Total War 


>>> GREAT BRITAIN HAS 
BEEN ENGAGED in war for about 
four years now — a total war, with all 
that the word “total” implies. In so 
far as is necessary, the entire popula- 
tion has been put to work on the war 
effort. Every essential raw material, 
every important industry, every val- 
uable facility, no matter how small, is 
organized to contribute its utmost to 
production for war or for those basic 
civilian needs which are necessary for 
the life of the country, and, indirectly, 
also for the war. 

The paper industry is no exception. 
So essential are paper products to the 
life of the Nation and the direct mil- 
itary prosecution of the War, that the 
collapse of the paper industry would 
have lost the war in a comparatively 
short time. Yet this vital industry was 
in a critical position after the Scandi- 
navian pulp raw material market was 
cut off by the Norwegian invasion. 

Britain is not a pulp-making coun- 
try. Except for esparto pulp made 
from an imported North African grass 
and rag pulp for making high grade 
writing and fine papers, nearly all the 
pulp needs of the country were im- 
gece mostly as wood pulp from 

dinavia. The loss of both the 
Scandinavian wood pulp and _ the 
North African esparto sources of im- 
port created a serious situation. It 
could not be met by importing all the 
pulp needs from the United States 
or Canada, because shipping tonnage 
is needed for carrying military mate- 
rial and food. The problem had to be 
solved at home, in Britain, and it has 
been done im the following way: 

1) Conservation of pulp stocks on 
hand and control of supplemental 
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wood pulp imports from North Amer- 
ica and Russia. 

2) Restricted use of unnecessary 
paper. 
3) Extended use of salvaged fibers 
including recovered blitzed paper 
stores from damaged warehouses, 
blitzed manila, old jute bagging, old 
Manila rope and sisal string, old car- 
pets and Fousehold waste paper, for 
which intensive salvage campaigns are 
put on. 

4) Manufacture of pulp from new 
domestic fiber sources, mainly straw, 
but including some wood waste and 
local woods. 

The general paper problem was 
further complicated by the sudden de- 
mand for the production of new Paper 
products for direct military use. This 
meant plant and raw material adap- 
tions in many cases for the manufac- 
ture of these special papets going into 
military articles. The war also in- 
creased greatly the demand for certain 
lines of paper for government use, 
such as security paper. These new 
production problems had to be fitted 
into the general control of -fiber raw 
materials and paper outlined above. 


The Paper Control 

In order to carry out such a pro- 
gram of control, organization is nec- 
essary. This the government pro- 
vided, not only for the paper industry, 
but for all essential major industries. 
The organization for the paper indus- 
try is termed The Paper Control and 
is under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Supply. 

Fibrous raw material is allocated to 
the mills by The Paper Control and 
remains the property of The Paper 
Control until used. The use of the 
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raw material and the type of paper 
made is controlled by a licensing sys- 
tem, which is the key to the whole 
control system. The application for a 
license for a given order of paper 
must include the type of paper, the 
use intended, and the fiber raw ma- 
terial composition. No paper may be 
delivered by the producer without a 
license, and no license is granted if 
the paper does not have the fiber com- 
position called for and have the pre- 
scribed physical properties for the 
price grade which is claimed for it. 
This system places a legal obligation 
upon the producer to meet the condi- 
tions agreed upon. It greatly simpli- 
fies administrative effort over any 
other licensing system and insures a 
maximum effective control. 


The Paper Control is not necessarily 
interested in the complete fiber fur- 
nish, but does specify maximum pro- 
portions of certain types of fiber, for 
example, kraft or bleached sulphite 
or a certain quality rag. If the pro- 
ducer is ingenious and can use less 
than the permitted maximum of cer- 
tain fibers by diluting with others of 
less priority and yet maintain the qual- 
ity of the sheet, that is satisfactory. It 
is to the interest of the industry to 
extend the fiber supplies by using, as 
much as possible, fibers of lower pri- 
orities in so far as compatible with 
sheet qualities. This serves as a stim- 
ulus to ingenuity and it is astonishing 
to see what can be done in making 
paper from a strange assortment of 
fiber raw material. 


Naturally, the sheet must still meet 
the quality and physical properties for 
the price grade claimed. The cus- 
tomer usually sees that it does. In 
fact, since prices are fixed there is 
a resultant quality competition for the 
private orders having some latitude in 
specifications. 

The restricted use of paper, particu- 
larly in bulk lines, such as newsprint 
and wrapping, is accomplished by set- 
ting a ceiling tonnage figure for a 
given period based on a certain per 
cent of the prewar amount used, For 
example, the amount of prewar ton- 
nage of newsprint allowed, manufac: 
tured at present, is 15 per cent. These 
figures may be changed at intervals 
to meet changing conditions or geeds. 
Certain unnecessary uses of paper are 
abolished completely, such as napkins, 
cups, festoons, and many other items. 

It is the duty of The Paper Control 
to make necessary adjustments so that, 
in so far as possible, no mill will be 
put out of business by the misfortunes 
of war. For example, a tonnage com- 
pensation was put into effect, whereby 
mills normally using bleached sulphite 
pulp and having no pulping facilities 
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were provided with paper from mills 
with esparto digesters which enable 
them to make most of their pulp re- 
quirements by pulping straw. The 
over-all costs of production for vari- 
ous lines of paper are carefully deter- 
mined and the prices fixed accordingly 
to allow a fixed margin of profit. 

The Paper Control has the obliga- 
tion to make regulations which are 
most suitable to the national interest. 
It is with this consideration in view 
that raw materials are allocated and 
the production of different types of 
papers are licensed to the mills most 
suited to make them. In general, there 
is excellent co-operation between all 
parties concerned. This system has 
been the salvation of the industry in 
Britain and has permitted the mills 
to keep operating on the limited raw 
materials available. 


Fiber Raw Materials 

Almost everything that has a recov- 
erable fiber is used as raw materials 
for paper, including old jute sacks, 
treated and weatherworn burlap and 
cloth strips used for camouflage, old 
Manila rope and sisal string, old car- 
pets, blitzed paper from damaged 
warehouses, all types of cloth trim, 
military and domestic wastes, and 
waste paper. Most of the new fiber 
obtained from plants and trees is ob- 
tained by pulping wastes, such as 
straw, wood wastes, and flax comb- 
ings. A small amount of native pulp- 
wood, mainly Scotch pine, is cut. 

North American sul phite, and 
southern pine, Canadian and Russian 
kraft pulps are imported in limited 
quantities amounting to only a frac- 
tion of the normal imported pulp re- 
quirements. These high priority fibers 
are carefully reserved and used for 
papers which require them to meet the 
necessary properties and quality for 
the intended use. The change from 
Scandinavian to North American pulps 
has required a certain amount of 
adaptation. They have different beat- 
ing characteristics, hydrate more slow- 
ly, and size differently. Their good 
strength and freeness make them eas- 
ily blended with slower, shorter fibers, 
such as straw, waste wood and waste 
paper to make satisfactory papers. 

Waste paper is the keystone of the 
fiber raw material structure. The pub- 
lic is asked to co-operate in the recov- 
ery of all paper and regular collec- 
tions are made. Household wastes and 
the results of salvage drives are a 
horrible mixture of papers ranging 
from high grade papers to dirty box- 
boards and trash. Usually no attempt 
is made to separate household wastes. 
The bales are broken open on a con- 
veyor and the obvious extraneous items 





which come to light are picked out. 
Various types of breakers and potch- 
ers are used to pulp the waste, segre. 
gate the heavy rejects, remove string, 
rope and rags, and settle out the finer 
dirt. The presence of bitumen coated 
papers causes difficulties. For certain 
papers de-inking is necessary. This 
may be done mechanically in a stock 
made alkaline. Various ingenious de- 
inking processes have been devised. 


High Production Mills 

The high production mills include 
makers of newsprint, cheap writings 
and printings, wra Ping®, and boards, 
In Britain these mills seldom have di- 
gestion jen and formerly relied on 
imported pulps. This coupled with 
the fact that they are high capacity 
mills creates a difficult situation. They 
must rely to a large degree on waste 
paper. Before the war, the board mills 
were the only large users of waste 
paper. They still receive the greatest 
share, since their products are, for the 
most part, directly essential to the 
war, Not only are these mills making 
packing boxes and cartons for military 
use, but shell cases, bomb components, 
and other important military items as 
well. These mills, therefore, receive 
a high priority for waste paper. Since 
a good portion of their products go 
overseas there is a drain on the waste 
ag reserve. This may be remedied 

y the partial digestion of straw by 
alkaline treatment at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Some pulp is now being made 
in this way. 

Cartons contain about 50 per cent 
waste paper and 50 per cent kraft 
pulp. The distribution varies accord- 
ing to the type of box. A _ non- 
corrugated box may be made of a 50- 
50 mixture of the pulps. A corrugated 
type may have a 90 per cent kraft 
liner and a 100 per cent waste corru- 
gated interior. 

With the exception of one mill hav- 
ing its own ground wood plant, news- 
print, cheap writing and printing pa- 
pers are made from waste paper, with 
a possible admixture of some imported 
sulphite pulp. Common cheap print- 
ing and writing paper made from 100 
per cent waste paper is called “straw 
paper.” 

The necessity for stretching the 
amounts of imported kraft pulp means 
that most wrapping ba contain 
large amounts of other fibers, such as 
waste paper, jute, rag, semidigested 
straw, or digested flax combings. The 
amount of kraft pulp used in a given 


paper depends upon the use for that 
aper. ent sack paper draws the 
ighest priority and may be 100 per 


cent kraft. Box liner paper may be 
90 per cent kraft and 10 per cent 
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waste paper. Kraft sack and bag pa- 

¢ contains more waste; an example 
is one with 221/, per cent waste. Ordi- 
nary wrapping paper must contain 
much larger amounts of waste paper 
or other non-kraft fibers. A paper of 
30 per cent kraft and 70 per cent waste 
is common. Less kraft can be permit- 
ted if jute or rag fiber is used. An 
example is a fiber furnish of 20 per 
cent kraft, 30 per cent jute, 40 ad 
cent waste paper, and 10 per cent flax 
combings. 

A good deal of jute has been re- 
leased to the popes mills in the form 
of bags, many from old sandbag de- 
fenses, and strips used in camouflage. 
For use in wrapping papers, this mate- 
tial is cut, dusted and then digested 
with either lime or soda, the yields 
being about 70 per cent and 60 per 
cent, respectively. The drained mate- 
tial is then sent to a potcher where it 
is beaten and washed. 


Rag Mills 

There are many pure rag mills in 
Britain as well as esparto mills which 
also formerly digested rags. There is, 
therefore, a great demand for rags, 
especially since rag boilers are seldom 
suited for digesting straw. Top grade 

such as new cuttings, are avail- 
able for making high-grade specialty 
and security papers. However, many 
tags must now be used which would 
have been rejected prior to the war. 
Many allotments are of mixed quality 
and it pays to upgrade by hand sort- 
ing. Also, many rags are received 
which have been impregnated for war 
time uses, such as khaki trim, antigas 
cloth, tent fabrics, as well as blitzed 
material. These created a problem to 
oly white fiber without too great a 

in strength and in most cases it 
has been solved satisfactorily. A clean 
white pulp is also being made from 
old jute bagging. 

Bleached sulphite or straw pulp is 
added to rag fiber for some papers. 
For example, there are rag-sulphite 
pulp furnishes of 25, 50, 75 and 100 
per cent rag. Another furnish includes 
tag, bleached straw and waste paper in 
; equal amounts. In general there 
§ an improvement in the quality of 
paper for documents, books and re- 
ports of permanent value, due to the 
increased use of rag fiber. 


Straw Pulp ; 

Before the war, esparto was one of 
the principal fibers used for paper- 
making in Britain. There are sixty- 
five esparto mills in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. When esparto could 
no longer be imported, there resulted 
4 scramble for the limited amounts of 


straw then available until the price © 


reached ridiculous figures. The Gov- 
ernment, through the Ministry of =e 
ply, advised that a buying and distrib- 
uting agency for straw be organized. 
The esparto mills responded by form- 
ing The Papermakers Straw Trading 
Company, Ltd., setting up a small 
nominal sum as capital. The purpose 
of this company is to give service to 
the paper mills in the interest of the 
nation. It co-operates with, but en- 
joys freedom from interference by the 
Government. It is the buying agency 
for straw from the farmers and deliv- 
ers the necessary amounts to all the 
mills. 

With the increased agricultural pro- 
gtam in Britain there is how ample 
straw for all the mills. Straw is seldom 
purchased beyond a radius of 35 miles 
from a given mill. About 6,500 tons 
of straw are now used per week. Only 
wheat straw is collected, except in 
Scotland where some oat straw is also 
used. 

Every six months The Papermakers 
Straw Trading Company, in agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Supply and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, set prices. 
Dealers are given contracts to Save: 
to the mills at about $1.45 per ton. 
Transportation of straw is carefully 
controlled and no straw can be trans- 
season without a permit from The 

a ers Straw Trading Company. 
After paying costs of baling and truck- 
ing to the railway, the farmer receives 
about $6.00 per ton of straw. The 
price is kept somewhat high in order 
to stimulate agriculture and keep the 
farmer interested in supplying straw. 

The straw is purchased on behalf of 
the Ministry of Supply and remains the 
property of the Ministry while stored 
at the mill. As it is used the mill pays 
the Ministry of Supply for it as pulp, 
on the basis of one ton of pulp per 
three tons of straw. 

The organization and management 
of The Papermakers Straw Trading 
Company rests in the hands of the 
straw mills (former esparto). They 
have done an excellent job for the in- 
dustry in seeing that all are treated 
justly and are provided with raw ma- 
terial. 

The esparto mills have made a very 
creditable achievement in adapting 
their facilities to straw. The situation 
is not ideal for the maximum produc- 
tion of high quality straw pulp, be- 
cause the existing plants are designed 
for esparto and not for straw. During 
the war it is not possible to make the 
fundamental plant alterations desir- 
able for straw. As a result the yields 
and quality are lower and the alkali 
consumption higher, than would prob- 
ably otherwise be the case. 

The yields of bleached pulp are 30- 
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33 per cent as compared with 40-43 
per cent from esparto. Due to the 
greater bulkiness of straw, only about 
65-70 per cent of the weight (of 
esparto) can be placed in a digester. 
In a low pressure rotary boiler using 
40 pounds per square inch, about 30 
per cent caustic soda is used, with a 
time cycle of about 11 hours. The 
higher alkali contents involved and the 
greater difficulty in washing the pulp 
reduce the soda recovery figures com- 
pared with esparto. The pulp bleaches 
readily but it is difficult to screen out 
all shives. The latter become con- 
spicuous when the sheet is surfaced. 

Straw pulp is slower than esparto 
and runs slower on the machine. 
However, the paper strengths and col- 
ors are about equally as good as espar- 
to. Straw pulp makes a close s 
and it must be well conditioned to 
avoid cockling. Straw is used mostly 
for good grades of writing = and 
for bond and other types of utility 
paper. A common fiber furnish con- 
tains 85 per cent straw and 15 per 
cent sulphite pulp. Sometimes rag 
pulp or better grades of recovered 
waste paper are mixed with the straw 
pulp. 

In obtaining a clean straw 
pulp there is a conflict between quan- 
tity and quality, because improvement 
of quality causes a decrease in yield or 
a Bsr pulp on the machine. In 
these days, of course, quantity is a 
necessary objective, and some quality 
factors must sometimes be sacrificed. 

A small quantity of bleached straw 
pulp is being — in a pilot plant 
by a modified Pomilio Process. The 
Celdecor-Pomilio Process, by the Cel- 
lulose Development Company. The 
process is a continuous two-stage oper- 
ation, the first stage involving alkaline 
digestion and the second chlorination. 
A pulp in high yield and free from 
nodes and shives is obtained. The 
bleached — is sold to a fine rag 
paper mill where it is used as part 
furnish for the manufacture of sensi- 
tive photographic paper. 

The alkaline stage of the Celdecor- 
Pomilio Process has been installed in 
an esparto mill to increase capacity. 
The pulp is carried through subse- 
quent stages of treatment in the ex- 
isting plant facilities. 


Wood Waste 

A number of mills are new produc- 
ing a fair tonnage of soda pulp from 
wood waste. Most of the waste is in 
the form of shavings and turnings 
from planing mills and wood oe 
plants. Some saw-trim and plyw 
trim from airplane factories is reduced 
by hammer mills and digested. A 
small amount of defective veneer is 
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also directly cooked. The lack of high 
pressure digester capacity limits the 
use of this material at most mills. 
The shavings and strips are not over 
Y inch thick and are a mixture of 
hardwoods and softwoods, including 
mostly spruce, several species of pine, 
elm, , ash and birch. It is esti- 
mated that about 30-40 per cent of 
the fibers in the shavings are cut. This 


results in a somewhat shorter fibered , 


pulp than normally obtained from 
wood. However, it needs little beat- 
ing. 

When the waste is cooked in an 
esparto digester at 65-70 pounds per 
square inch, using 26-28 per cent 
caustic, 6-8 hours of digestion is 
satisfactory when using a two-stage 
chlorination bleach, whereas 8-10 
hours is desirable for direct hypochlo- 
rite bleaching. One plant has higher 
pressure digesters permitting cooking 
at 110-120 pounds per square inch 
using 20 per cent caustic, for 35 per 
cent less time. Yields of 35-40 per 
cent on the basis of the air-dry wood 
are obtained. 


The pulp is quite free and easier to 
wash than straw or esparto. The qual- 
ity and length of the fiber are greater 
than anticipated. Satisfactory cheap 
printing papers are made with 100 per 
cent waste wood — Frequently 20 
to 35 per cent of other fiber, such as 
straw, waste paper, sulphite or mix- 
tures of these, are added in making 
printing and writing papers. Thirty 
per cent wood waste pulp added to 
straw gives a satisfactory sheet of a 
quality resembling esparto paper. 

Up to date the use of wood shav- 
ings is not controlled by the Govern- 
ment. However, The Paper Control 
keeps records of the amounts used for 
possible future value and considera- 
tion. 


Native Pulpwood 


There are two small sulphite mills 
and one large modern groundwood 
mill in Britain. These formerly pulped 
imported spruce. The sulphite mills 
now cook a heterogeneous mixture of 
native woods and the groundwood 
mill grinds mainly Scotch pine with 
some larch and imported spruce. 

Since timbers for mine props have 
first priority in Britain, mes poor 
grade crooked trees and logs can be 
used for pulp. Hence the bolts going 
to the grinders are more crooked than 
a dog’s hind leg, are extremely knotty, 
and retain patches of bark. However, 
the presence of smail amounts of bark 
is not too important since some dirt 
is bound to introduced with the 
waste paper. Despite these difficulties 
a surprisingly good pulp is produced. 
The news sheet is made from a fur- 
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fish containing about 40 per cent 
Scotch pine and 10 per cent spruce 
groundwood, with the remainder a 
mixture of waste paper and imported 
sulphite pulp. 

A seid forestry program is be- 
ing advocated by the Government and 
it is quite possible that a modest pulp 
industry will ultimately develop using 
local woods, The matter is being given 
serious consideration as a far-sighted 
project. 


Quality. Acreage and Research 
Research by the mills during the 
war, of necessity, has been directed to 
improvising, adaptation, and the dis- 
covery of techniques of handling new 
fiber materials in the mill. There has 
been no time for long-range research. 
There is a general desire to pool in- 
formation and the mills have set up, 
through the Paper Makers Association 
Technical Section, a. Technical Advis- 
ory Committee. However, the need 
for long-range research is recognized 
and the mills, through the Paper Mak- 
ers Association, have committed them- 
selves to the organization of a central 
research laboratory and program after 
the war. 


The mills have shown a great deal 
of ingenuity in making good quality 
paper from the materials at hand. 
There has been no decrease in the 
quality of papers used where perma- 
nent value is needed. In the use of 
the poorer grade fibers real achieve- 
ment has been made in producing sat- 
isfactory usable paper. By altering 
techniques, the thickness of the sheet 
has been reduced with no resultant 
disadvantages in most cases. Whereas 
40-45 grams per square meter was for- 
merly considered the lower limit, it 
is now almost half this amount. A 
mill making much less tonnage of 
paper than before the war may ac- 
tually be turning out a greater area. 
This is important in the spreading and 
saving of raw material. 


Labor 


The importance of the paper indus- 
try to the war is recognized by the 
Government and most mills are regis- 
tered as “protected” establishments or 
“essential” works. Such mills have 
certain privileges of deferment of es- 
sential staff from military duty. How- 
ever, the great need of people for 
direct military participation and mu- 
nitions employment has caused a 
great labor shortage. Men of 18 and 
over are subject to draft as are girls of 
18-25. Women up to 45, men up to 
51 and skilled men up to 65 years, 
may be directed to war work or neces- 
sary industrial work. The result is 
that most mills employ a high percen- 


tage of women, old men and boys of 
16-18. 

A person directed to priority work 
cannot leave without permission of the 
employer or of the Ministry of Labor. 
All employers must notify the Min- 
istry of Labor of all persons leaving 
their employment. 

Women are doing a splendid job in 
industry and for the most part are 
steady and reliable. In the paper 
mills they are doing almost every 
type of work from the operation of 
machinery to plain labor. Many have 
disagreeable jobs, such as opening and 
sorting waste paper bales and loading 
conveyors, which they do without 
complaint. It is quite unexpected for 
an American, to see a gray-haired 
grandmotherly person operating a 
loading crane, or a young woman pil- 


ing pulpwood bolts. 
John Public and Paper 


The average Britisher was never so 
paper conscious as now. The impor- 
tance of saving and recovering paper 
is impressed upon him at every hand 
by poster, newspaper, radio and mov- 
ies. Regular collections of waste pa- 
per are made. 

Show window exhibits are displayed 
to illustrate the importance of paper 
to the war. A typical exhibit is en- 
titled: “Waste paper goes to War.” It 
contains an interesting display of some 
of the direct military uses of paper, 
such as for making shell cases, parts 
of a shell fuse assembly, tubes to be 
filled with explosives and inserted in 
shells, demolition containers, grenade 
tubes, a section of a wing of a Mos- 
quito bomber showing paper and ply- 
wood lamination, and many objects 
made from laminated paper impreg- 
nated with resin, including mechanical 
and electrical parts for gun controls, 
airplanes, ships and tanks. 

Perhaps of even greater educational 
value is the consumer's personal ex- 
perience with the need Z conserva- 
tion of paper. His newspaper is only 
a fraction of its former size and he 
is lucky if he can get one. When 
he buys an article he must carry his 
purchase home unwrapped. The pipe 
smoker must bring a container when 
he buys tobacco. Many common uses 
of Paper unnecessary in wartime, have 
completely disappeared, such as nap- 
kins, handkerchiefs, and paper orna- 
ments. The letter that John Public 
gets, is likely to be in a reused en- 
velope, having a war economy label 
to cover the old address. 

In these and many other ways the 
citizen is made to realize the impor- 
tance of paper, both to the war and 
for the ordinary necessities and com- 
forts of civilization. 
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PULPWOOD from FARMERS 


K. E. BARRACLOUGH 
State Supervisor (New Hampshire) 
Emergency Farm Labor 


>>> THE FOREST PRODUCTS 
Association, Inc., was organized No- 
vember 21, 1935, to serve farm wood- 
land owners of the upper Connecticut 
Valley in Coos County, New Hamp- 
shite, and in Essex County, Vermont. 
It came into existence as an attempt to 
increase farm income during a period 
when both farmers.and pulp com- 
panies were fighting for their economic 
existence. 

Up to 1929, a balanced relationship, 
at least to some degree, existed be- 
tween agriculture and industry in the 
area: The farmers were fairly prosper- 
ous. They were able to provide work 
for farm hands in the fields during 
the summer season, and in the woods 
during the winter. 

With the gradual decline in agricul- 
tural and forest prices during the post- 
war period, with the chaotic price situ- 
ation that developed following 1929, 
together with other economic malad- 
justments, the farmers in the region 
found themselves in distressed circum- 
stances. 


Many of the men who labored in 
the pulp mills, in the woods, and on 
the farms, were thrown on relief rolls. 
The pulp mills were operating on 
greatly reduced schedules, with large 
pegtes of high-priced wood in their 
yatds. Newsprint dropped from $75 
to $36 per ton. 

Like many industries, the pulp com- 
panies were overcapitalized. Often, 
they carried excessive overhead charges. 
With the restoration of some degree of 
confidence and with improvement in 
business the production of the mills 
increased, but they still were unable to 
purchase wood from the farmers in the 
fegion. Consequently, as a result of 
low prices for. agricultural products 
and no market Ee pulpwood, well 
Over 59 per cent of the farmers in 


the region were in serious difficulties. 

It was because of this situation that 
the Extensive Service of the University 
of New Hampshire interested the 
farmers of the area in the organization 
of a marketing co-operative for their 
forest products. The Co-operative was 
loaned $100,000 by the Rural Re- 


habilitation Corporation (now the 
Farm Security Administration) for the 
purpose of making loans to members 
to permit them to carry on their pulp- 
wood cutting operations. The market- 


ing agreement provides that the Asso- - 


ciation can loan to the members at the 
rate of interest charged by the local 
banks in an amount not in excess of 
60 per cent of the market value of the 
products for which it is secured. 

The policy of using a forest prod- 
ucts co-operative marketing association 
as a means to get forestry practiced 
on farm woodlands _ its difficulties: 
The management of a co-operative is 
apt to become so engrossed in the diffi- 
culties of conducting its business that 
it neglects or disregards the long time 

rogram that reaches beyond the prob- 
ems of marketing. Trained foresters 
experienced in co-0; ive manage- 
ment are not available; and the aver- 
age business manager's interest in a 
long time program of forest manage- 
ment is quite secondary to his present 
day business problems. 

While the members of the Forest 
Products Association, Inc., have not 
carried on a comprehensive program 
of forest management, they have 
urged to apply good forest practices in 
the cutting of pulpwood and in the 
production of other forest products. 
The following clause, relative to for- 
estry practice by individual members, 
appears in the marketing agreement: 
“To adopt and apply proper forestry 
practices as recommended by represent- 
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atives of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Extension Service, in cutting 
timber from his woodlands and to 
handle woodlands in accordance with 
the principle of maximum’ sustained 
yield.” 

In 1939, the United States Forest 
Service, making use of CCC boys, 
completed an inventory of forest re- 
sources on the farm woodlands within 
the working area covered by the 
Forest Products Association, Inc. The 
survey revealed that there were 
349,723,390 board feet of timber and 
1,471,390 cords of wood on the 
223,818 acres of woodland in the area, 
and that the total annual growth for 
the acreage is 63,793 cords. 

Following the completion of the 
survey, the Extension Service placed 
a forester in the area to work with the 
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farmers for the purpose of getting 
them’ to build up the forest resources 
of their woodlands. The survey ma- 
terial is being used as a basis for lay- 
ing out cutting plans for the individual 
member. 

The accompanying table indicates 
the annual drain of forest products 
during the last decade from the wood- 
lands within the area served by the 
Co-operative. 

While the table indicates that the 
annual drain nearly balances with the 
annual growth, the quality of growing 
stock has become progressively poorer 
hecause of exploitation of timber with- 
out thought of future stands. Gradu- 
ally, the supply of spruce has been 
reduced; and now accounts for only 
about 20 per cent of the softwood on 
the farm woodlands in the upper Con- 
necticut Valley. The remaining 80 per 
cent is fir. 

The Forest Products Association, 
Inc., since its organization in 1935 and 
in spite of poor management until two 
years ago, has marketed 84,000 cords 
of pulpwood and 7,225,000 feet of 
lumber for its members. Now, in spite 
of almost insurmountable difficulties 
resulting from labor shortages, the 
Association continues to function and 
to do its part in getting out pulpwood 
and logs so badly needed to meet the 
demands of war. Furthermore, with 
the co-operation of the Project Fores- 
ter located in the area, the farmers are 
not allowed to forget the necessity of 
good forest management. The for- 
ester goes on each lot before cutting 
and advises the farmer where and 
what to cut. Often the trees to be cut 
are marked by the forester. 

If the Forest Products Association, 
Inc., is able to survive the War, it may 
be expected that the farmers and the 
wood-using industries in the area 
served by it will continue to benefit 
from its efforts in the difficult postwar 
period ahead. 


Normal annual purchase 
of pulpwood from area by 
local mills 

Annual pulpwood pur- 
chases from area by out- 
side mills 

Normal annual purchase 
of lumber from area served 
by Co-operative 

Annual fuel wood cut 
taken from area................15,000 


Total annual wood cut 

from area ........................60,000 cords 
Annual growth of for- 

est products in area served 

by the Co-operative 63,793 cords 
Annual consumption of 

pulpwood by local mills..300,000 
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ABOVE—Clear cutting in strips, recommended in pure stands of fir where stem-wise selec. 

tion is not advisable . .. CENTER—Trucking rough pulpwood to the mill. All pulpwood 

from farm woodlands is trucked, although in a few cases it is shipped by rail . -- 
BELOW—Sawing and piling pulpwood. 
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Technological Problems in the 
Manufacture of Paperboard 


NORVAL F. WILSON, Chief Chemist 
Alton Box Board Company 


>>> THE ALCHEMISTS OF CEN- 
TURIES AGO knew that all true 
wealth came from a few basic sources 
which were represented as earth and 
fire, air and water. Man gradually 
learned to contrive more complex ma- 
terials leading to our light metals and 
alloys, fabrics and plastics. In times 
when these materials have to be taken 
largely for war, it is still possible to 
fill many of our needs by reverting to 
basic raw materials. One of these is 
cellulose obtained as a fiber from all 
plants and significantly produced by 
nature from the earth with the aid of 
Moisture, air, and solar energy. While 
the demand for paper pulps has greatly 
increased, there can be no real shortage 
of this material. There may be a lack 
of labor for bringing in wood for 
piping however, this situation can 

alleviated .by the current program 
for collecting our waste paper. The 
great loss caused by uncontrolled for- 
est fires is a factor that should cause 
concern to everyone, yet we should 
fealize that throughout the country 
countless fires are deliberately destroy- 
ing more than is being saved for con- 
version into paper pulp. 


Types of Technological Problems 
There are two general types of tech- 
nological problems connected with the 
development of new paperboard prod- 
ucts. One is concerned with finding 
Solutions for the more immediate de- 
Mands upon the paperboard industry. 
are the natural applications in 
Which the paper should fe improved 
mM some particular quality. A second 
type of problem, which is quite impor- 
tant, involves the making of paper- 
board fitted for some special purpose 
Which has been newly created. The 


paperboard manufacturers have been 
accustomed to supplying paper in rolls 
and sheets of standard quality, and 
have had little occasion to explore the 
possibilities for new uses of their prod- 
uct. Those who are working in metals 
and plastics often do not know of the 
advantages that cam be obtained 
through the use of paper. 


The “Proofing” Processes 

Waterproofing, vaporproofing, 
weatherproofing, greaseproofing, mold- 
proofing, termiteproofing, fireproofing 
and many other qualities can be devel- 
oped in paperboard. The term “‘proof” 
implies a degree of certainty which in 
the processing of paper is often diffi- 
cult to obtain. A mothproofed gar- 
ment is effectively protected for a sea- 
son; a bulletproof vest stops bullets ; 
but a greaseproof paper, for example, 
in some cases will hold grease for a 
much shorter time than we would like. 

Many of our technological problems 
center around the making of paper- 
boards which will better meet special 
requirements. These problems are be- 
ing handled successfully even with the 
limitations on certain materials. Water- 
proofing usually requires a complete 
treatment of the pulp before it 1s 
formed into paper. In making hard- 
sized board, wood rosin and wax emul- 
sions are coagulated upon the fibers 
by alum. These materials should re- 
main available, although other acidi- 
fiers may have to be used to replace 
part of the alum. A waterproof coat- 
ing is often appliéd to paper in the 
form of hot wax. One type of board 
which presents some manufacturing 
difficulty must be made so the penetra- 
tion of an approved wax at 185 Fahr. 
shall be 65 per cent in 25 seconds. 
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The well known microcrystalline wax 
used in vaporproofing will have to be 
replaced with various wax blends and 
heavy petrolatums. Special asphalts are 
being formulated to meet the tempera- 
ture extremes encountered in export 
shipments. Treatments against fungus, 
mold and termites are toxic chemicals 
such as copper naphthenate, chlori- 
nated phenol, or mercury compounds. 
Greaseproofing with silicate of soda or 
certain hard waxes is ample for many 
purposes and there are any number of 
effective treatments which can be used 
where the type of product will permut 
more — coatings. Varnishes, 
casein solutions, soluble celluloses, lac- 
quers, nitrated starches, and many of 
the new synthetic resins are grease- 
proof. 

Fireproofing is accomplished through 
the use of two general classes of chemi- 
cals having characteristic actions when 
heated. One type of chemical ferms a 
glazed coating over the fiber when 
heated and this seals it away from the 
air needed for combustion. Such com- 
pounds are often borates, phosphates 
or silicates. The second type of chemi- 
cal produces a gas when heated. These 
are often 4mmonia compounds such as 
ammonium sulphate, urea, sulphamic 
acid; or they may be chlorinated com- 
pounds such as chlorinated benzene or 
chlorinated paraffin. Since most of 
these fireproofing treatments are made 
by passing the paper through water 
solutions, it is clear that the paper 
must be very absorbent and that a 
drying operation will be necessary to 
finish the process. 


Typical Needed Developments 

Those developments having the 
most promising commercial value, for 
obvious reasons seldom will be publi- 
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cized until the products have appeared 
on the market. This is not very helpful 
to those in the industry seeking to do 
more in the war effort ; and yet it is not 
a serious handicap. Each mill and each 
box making plant will have to study 
its own equipment before deciding 
what new developments can be under- 
taken. Then a little imagination can 
be applied in selecting suitable prob- 
lems. 

It has been observed that a weather- 
proof box may stand extreme weather 
conditions very nicely, yet the contents 
may be of a kind that will be harmed. 
Few paperboard containers are made 
airtight. The waterproof tape sealing 
method is somewhat successful, but is 
not the best solution for this problem. 

During the present shortage of all 
kinds of shipping containers, there is 
an opportunity for someone to make 
a new type of box, one which may 
have stitching at necessary points, yet 
so designed that a retail store can 
easily unfold the box when empty and 
without damage fold it into a flat, 
compact form which will permit it to 
be returned for re-use. 


Small paper cans have been com- 
monly used for spices, soap powder 
and similar products. Recently paper 
cans have been made to hold oil and 
paints by winding multiple plies each 
held with a special adhesive. There is 
still need for a better method of fitting 
strong paperboard ends on these cans. 

Air transportation is increasing in 
volume and will require light weight 
paper containers. An “Air-freight” 

container designed to make easier the 

extra handling involved would be wel- 
comed. Frozen foods are now shipped 
in multiple walled corrugated boxes. 
It is suggested that some perishable 
foods can be refrigerated and possibly 
frozen in transit by planes traveling 
at high altitudes. 

Heavier weights are being carried 
in paperboard and as this trend con- 
tinues, boxes will be made correspond- 
ingly stronger. It seems probable that 
in the future a paperboard will be pro- 
duced having unusual stiffness, yet 
capable of being temporarily softened 
so that it can be scored easily, Some 
work in this direction has already been 
done using thermoplastic loading ma- 
terials. 


Ammunition containers require a 
— “0 is non-tarnishing to 
copper and_ brass. ap lly prepared 
pulps are not available in the et 
needed, and it is therefore necessary 
to carefully select the best paperboards. 
A simplified tarnishing test using brass 
plates has greatly aided in the evalu- 
ation of these boards. It is of course 
true that regular wax impregnation im- 
proves the non-tarnishing qualities; 
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however, there remains a need for an 
effective inhibitor which can be added 
to any paperboard to make it reason- 
ably nontarnishing. 


Comments on Some Common 
Mill Problems 

Papermakers are constantly learning 
new chemical terms which they come 
to use with considerable frequency 
even when unaware of their full mean- 
ing. We have diatoms, fatty acids, 
hysteresis effects, catalysts, pH values 
and many others. Sometimes these 
technical terms are used in attempts 
to impose upon us ideas of doubtful 
value. In one instance a consulting 
engineer claimed to have a catalyst for 
increasing the action of cooking liquor 
in a digester. When a small jar of the 
white powder was emptied into a large 
tank of caustic liquor, one of the cook- 
ers exclaimed, “Is that all it takes? . . . 
Listen to it sizzle”! The next morning 
in reporting the results he said, “That 
must be powerful stuff. Last night I 
coughed up a lot of green phlegm”! 
Yet an analysis of the powerful cata- 
lyst revealed that it was nothing more 
than alum with a small amount of an- 
other relatively harmless chemical sold 
in all drug stores. 

Sometimes technical genius is lav- 
ished upon problems which in their 
se 5 nature are almost beyond solution, 
and occasionally there is great excite- 
ment over some problem which is not 
serious enough to require much atten- 
tion. Slime preventatives can be used 
with assurance of success in mills mak- 
ing fine papers, but the boxboard mill 
with its system carrying waste ya 
pulps presents a problem that few 
slime preventatives can handle. Some 
talent been used in devising foam 
killers in the belief that foam is al- 
ways undesirable. Some of these prod- 
ucts in concentrated form would have 
an appeal if priced in line with their 
performance. Wetting agents are be- 
coming numerous and considerable 
effort is being made to find uses for 
them in the paper mill. They do per- 
form wonders in de-inking and when 
used in adhesives and paper coatings. 
Many suppliers of materials for pape:- 
making have a misconception of what 
can successfuly be used in the beaters. 
Coarse fillers and pigments are likely 
to be lost in the machine water and 
not retained in the finished paper. 
There are often suggestions made for 
calender treatments with claims that 
the Mullen test will be raised or some 
other remarkable improvement made. 
Calendering is however an excellent 
method for improving finish and for 
tinting lined boards. An érror which 
nullifies the value of many a report on 
pulp preparation comes in assuming 


that the results from small scale experi. 
ments will apply in terms of quality, 
yield and chemical costs when calcu- 
lated for full scale production. 


Sources of Information on New 


Developments 

The Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry is leading the 
field as a clearing house for develop. 
ments related to the war effort. 
TAPPI bulletins, standards and data 
sheets are exceedingly helpful. Gov- 
ernment publications contain the re- 
results of fine research work carried 
on in laboratories such as those at 
Forest Products Laboratory, the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture’s Regional Re- 
search Laboratories and the Bureau of 
Standards. The U. S. patent gazettes 
contain much information. The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry has a capable 
staff which contributes many original 
ideas. Publications of the American 
Chemical Society fill a particular need 
for details on new processes. Many 
new developments are released in ad- 
vertising folders, industrial bulletins, 
news letters, and digests. Business 
papers serving the pulp and papermak- 
ing industry contain departments which 
7 See on every phase of 
paperboard production. 


Research Methods 

One can make the rather simple ob- 
servation that all discoveries of a tech- 
nical nature are made in the laboratory, 
or in some other auspicious surround- 
ings. It may be surprising to find that 
while the perfecting of an idea is usu- 
ally carried out with special equipment 
in the laboratory, the actual discov- 
eries (those of most value because of 
their simplicity) often require no 
equipment of a tangible nature. The 
inventor merely draws upon whatever 
information and experience he may 
. While thought is practically 
instantaneous, a worthwhile idea may 
be the result of many hours of study 
and perhaps a little “doodling” and 
day dreaming. Developments of a more 
subtle nature involve refinements of 
the same method, in which there is a 
thoreugh search made through all the 
literature on a particular subject. The 
numerous facts are noted, some logical 
deductions made, and a series of labo- 
ratory tests outlined. Experiments may 
then lead to a successful process on 
which a complete new business can be 
built. Naturally, special interest 1s 
taken in processes which will be of 
rmanent vajue. Some items now be- 
ing made specifically for military use 
will later on prove very valuable for 
civilian use. e ethers Soeer industry 
is today going forward in a progressive 
spirit of — we may justly proud. 
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Paper Mill Replaces Steam Engines 
with Adjustable Steam Turbine Drives 


E. A. DUNTON, Chief Engineer 
Sutherland Paper Company 


>>> OPERATING EXPERIENCE 
over the past months has shown that 
the application of two adjustable speed 
steam turbine drives replacing steam 
engines on board machines at the Suth- 
erland Paper Company has provided 
a saving of close to two per cent of 
the total steam generated. These two 
new units, connected directly into the 
line shaft, maintain close speed regu- 
lation in spite of variations in load, 
inlet pressure, and exhaust pressure. 

When it became necessary to replace 
the two obsolete steam engines, a check 
was made to see if steam turbines 
could be substituted without material 
change in the heat balance of the mill. 
Several large turbines in the main 
powerhouse — electric power to 
the mill and steam for the various 
processes. It would have been possible 
to obtain more kilowatts per pound ot 
steam had the steam going through the 
engines been put through the main 
powerhouse turbine. However, since 
the capacity of these main power tur- 
bines was limited and they were pro- 
viding all the kw possible under their 
designed condition, it was found that 
steam turbines could be applied in 
place of the steam engines without 
materially altering the overall heat 
balance. 

The space for fitting the turbines 
was limited by pillars and steam and 
water pipes. e several layout ar- 
fangements available, however, made 
it possible to place the turbines in posi- 
tion without difficulty. Two single- 
stage Westinghouse turbines were 
chosen, each operating on a different 
set of steam conditions. Both are rated 
at 350 hp., with a maximum turbine 
speed of 5300 rpm and a correspond- 
ing gear speed of 400 rpm. One is 
designed for 265 Ib. pressure, 600 de- 
Brees total temperature, 20 lb. back 
pressure, and is coupled into the cen- 
ter of the variable speed lineshaft. The 
other is designed for 200 Ib. initial 
Pressure, 525 degrees total tempera- 
ture, 23 Ib. back pressure and is coupled 
to one end of the variable speed shaft. 

With a suitably designed turbine, a 
much better heat balance could be 
worked out with the other steam equip- 
ment already installed in the plant. 
Heat balance actually means coal 
oe on in other words, the amount 
of coal required per pound of f. 
In this installation, Phe adjustable 


speed turbine machines have produced 
a saving in steam generated of two per 
cent. Maintenance costs have been re- 
duced with the elimination of belts, 
pulleys and bearings previously re- 
quired for the steam engine drives. 
The most important feature on any 
paper machine drive, either electrical 
or steam, is accurate speed regulation 
under all conditions. Such regulation 
has been provided on these turbines 
with a governor of the centrifugal- 
weight, oil-relay type that is capable of 
operation over a speed range of 25 to 
1. Although this wide a range was 
not required, it made it possible to 
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apply the turbine to our board ma- 
chines without concern over the avail- 
ability of a speed range to suit our par- 
ticular requirements. The steady speed 
that has been obtained on the machines 
can be accounted for in part y the 
fact that the governor is not affected 
by variations in oil temperatures. 

This governor consists essentially of 
four elements: 

1) A separate motor-driven pump 
that supplies oil for governing and 
lubrication at constant pressure, inde- 
pendent of the turbine speed. 

2) A pair of governor weights se- 
cured to a spring steel strap mounted 








across the governor hub and gear 
driven from the turbine rotor shaft. 

3) A cup valve that is positioned 
by the centrifugal force of the gover- 
nor weights. The governing oil pres- 
sure is established by varying the open- 
ing between this cup valve and its seat. 

4) A setvo-motor that opens or 
closes the steam admission valve in 
response to governing oil -pressure 
changes. 

If the turbine speed should increase, 
for example, the centrifugal force of 
the governor weights moves the cup 
valve upward against the downward 
force of the governor spring and the 
governing oil pressure. This decreases 
the flow to peng and increases the 
governing oil pressure until the new 
downward force balances the increased 
centrifugal force of the governor 
weights, The increased governing pres- 
sure thus established is communicated 
to the top of the servo-motor relay. 
This moves the servo-motor relay 
downward, draining high pressure oil 
from below the servo-motor piston and 
closes the governing valve as required. 

The speed can be varied by a hand- 
operated, or motor-operated speed 
changer that consists of a worm and 
wheel that is threaded on the cup valve 
housing and acts directly on the gov- 
ernor spring. The wheel forms the 
upper support for the governor spring 
so that its downward movement in- 
creases the governor spring compres- 
sion and hence the turbine speed. The 





































Installation view of a Westinghouse 350-hp., single-stage, adjustable speed turbine coupled 

into the center of the variable speed line shaft turbine drive on a board machine at the 

Sutherland Paper Company. Attention and maintenance required for belts and pulleys on 
the previously installed steam engines has been eliminated. 


“yg movement has the opposite 
effect. 

The turbine is put into operation 
by starting the motor-driven oil pump 
and opening the steam supply valve. 
It is shut down by closing the steam 


supply valve. In an emergency, remote 
stopping of the motor-driven oil pump 
causes the low oil pressure trip mecha- 
nism to. close both the separate over- 
speed trip valve and the governing 
valve simultaneously. 





Repair Shop of Small or Medium-sized Paper Mill 


>>> THE IMPORTANCE OF a 
well-functioning repair shop or main- 
tenance ,department has been forcibly 
impressed upon the small or medium- 
sized paper mill by the War with its 
incident shortage of essential materials 
and difficulties in getting machinery, 
tools, spare parts, and sundry supplies. 
The small or medium-sized mill is 
considered as having from one to three 
paper machines and a daily production 
of up to thirty tons of sulphite or rag 
content papers. 


In a mill of this kind, the repair 
shop may be under the supervision of 
a master mechanic or a boss mill- 
wright. In many instances, he is a 
skilled mechanic who has come .up 
through the ‘ranks. ‘However, practical 
skill and the ability to operate: various 
machine tools of themselves -will not 
make a successful executive. To fill 
the job satisfactorily requires an excep- 
tional man. 
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All of the equipment in the mill is 
entrusted to him. If it is in poor con- 
dition, both production ak quay 
will suffer. The number of employees 
in the repair shop will depend on the 
size of the mill, its layout, and the 
physical condition of machinery and 
oe ment. Furthermore, the location 
of the mill has a bearing on the re- 
quired number of skilled mechanics. 
A mill, located in an isolated com- 
munity perhaps miles from a large. 
town, should have a maintenance crew 
with ability to handle any repair job. 
It is only in this way that the mill in 
am emergency, can prevent undue 
jlosses because of delay in obtaining 
‘skilled men from outside. 

Operations in the repair shop must 
be carried out by expert workmen. 
Saving a few dollars a week on wages 


by hiring inexperienced and unskilled 
help to do maintenance work is false 
economy. The crew should include 
several millwrights, a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, a pipe fitter, an oiler, an 
electrician, 2 several helpers. 

In many cases, the chief electrician 
is “oo to the superintendent 
or mill manager rather than to the 
master mechanic. Whenever the re- 


. sponsibility is so placed to minimize 


function between the two departments, 
it is mecessary to clearly define the 
duties of the master mechanic and the 
chief electrician. Similarly, relations 
between the chief engineer of the 
power plant, master mechanic, and 
chief electrician, must be definitely 
understood. 

Now and then, in spite of rigid lines 
of responsibility, certain contingencies 
arise which require deviations of set 
rules. In such instances, the individual 
authority. must be subordinated to 
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the benefit of the entire organization. 

Even in a mill where the chief elec- 
trician and the chief engineer are mem- 
bers of the maintenance department 
and responsible to the master me- 
chanic, the scope of their respective 
responsibilities should be established 

understood. Briefly, the responsi- 
bilities of the three men may be some- 
what as follows: 

Master mechanic — installation of 
new machinery and equipment, repairs 
and improvements on such machines, 
shafting, belts, elevators, etc., and 
oiling. 

Chief electrician — installation of 
new electrical equipment, motors, gen- 
erators, wiring, etc. 

Chief engineer—power plant, boil- 
ers, steam engines, condensers, air 
compressors, valves, heating, etc. 

There are many logical subdivisions 
within these several departments. A 
chart illustrating the responsibilities of 
the individual department will help to 
definitely establish the proper lines of 
authority. 


Repair Shop Duties 

Among the functions and duties of 
the repair shop are: 

1) Keep plant and equipment in 
condition to produce most econom- 
ically. 

2) Plan and execute work so that 
mill can operate without, or at least 
with a minimum, of preventable shut- 
downs. 

3) Prepare for repair work, changes 
and installation in advance so that 
work can be done at a given time 
without delay. 

4) Train crew to act effectively in 
emergencies. On such occasions, a 
well-organized and trained crew can 
demonstrate its skill and effectiveness 
as an economical factor in the mill 
Organization. - 

5) Introduce periodical inspections 
—including investigations of fire pre- 
vention arrangements and sanitary con- 
ditions. Many losses originate from 
lack of rigid inspections. 


Scheduling Work 

Breakdowns and accidents, to a cer- 
tain extent, influence the character and 
execution of maintenance work, but, 
nevertheless, repair work can be 
planned ahead with practicability. 

A repair shop schedule can be made 
More effective if short meetings are 
scheduled weekly for all department 
heads. The various foremen, either 
before or during these meetings, should 
submit a list of jobs that should be 
lone during the ensuing week. The 
list should designate the jobs which 
have to be done at once and those 
which can be done within a reasonable 


time and according to regular routine. 
Each list should be prepared in tripli- 
cate on a Request for Repairs form. 
One copy should be given to the super- 
intendent ; one to the maintenance de- 
Byoren and the third copy should 

retained by the foreman as a record 
and for use as a follow up, if necessary. 

Plant inspection, made for detecting 
wear and impending breakdowns, 
must depend upon the physical condi- 
tion of the plant and equipment. A 
definite time should be set aside for 
doing this work; and the inspection 
should be made entirely independent 
from the report of the foreman re- 
questing repairs. 

The working schedule of the main- 
tenance department should allow time 
for miscellaneous routine work as well 
as for preparation for large jobs and 
improvements. 


Oiling and Greasing 

Accidents, machinery breakdowns, 
and too rapid deterioration of equip- 
ment, may result from poor house- 
keeping, improper oiling, and poor 
repairing. 

The oiler must thoroughly under- 
stand his duties. Merely oiling ma- 
chines, shafts, etc., or putting grease 
into cups, will not oF on He must 

continuously on the lookout for 
wear and defects, wornout bearings, 
etc. Parts of machines and equipment 
where oils are used must be examined 
frequently and must be kept clean. 

It is poor economy to buy cheap oils 
and greases. Only the best lubricants 
should be used as their better perform- 
ance will more than compensate for 
the higher priées paid for them. 


Preparation for Repair Work 

Any extensive repair job or impor- 
tant improvement should be done in 
close co-operation with the manufac- 
turing department. This procedure is 
necessary in order to conform to the 
running schedule and to promises 
made to customers on deliveries of 
paper. : 
All or most arrangements for re- 
303 work can be made in advance. 

quipment and major supplies needed 
for the job can be placed conveniently 
before work starts; and miscellaneous 
supplies and tools can be held ready 
for immediate use when the work 
begins. 

Shutdowns caused by low water in 
extremely dry summers, lack of orders, 
etc., afford splendid opportunities for 
doing such work, for painting, and 
for general housecleaning. 

Much paper mill repair work, of 
necessity, has to be done on Sundays 
or holidays; but a carefully prepared 

.and executed schedule of repair shop 
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activities will substantially reduce such 
overtime work. Not only is overtime 
expensive, it also is very often the re- 
sult of poor planning. 

Repair work, like the work of any 
other operating department, can be put 
under production control. A bulletin 
board or control board, probably 
located in the office of the master me- 
chanic, can be used to show planned 
routine—in other words, the job sched- 
ule of the repair crew for a definite 
period. Ordinarily, a weekly schedule 
is sufficient to insure well regulated 
activities. 


Salvage 

Careful attention should be given to 
scrap materials. Aside from the patri- 
otic duty, the salvage of scrap metal, 
even in a small plant, is worthwhile 
from a dollars and cents standpoint. 
A corner partitioned off in the repair 
shop, or some other space in the mill, 
makes a satisfactory depository for 
scrap iron and other waste metals that 
cannot be reclaimed for mill use. 


Records 

The time of the master mechanic is 
too valuable to be spent on clerical 
routine. It can be utilized to better 
advantage in supervision and practical 
shop management. 

Even a small mill will profit by hav- 
ing a shop clerk to take care of work 
involving the receiving and issuing of 
materials and supplies, to keep inven- 
tory records, to check time and to do 
other “paper work”. The salary paid 
such a clerk will be more than repaid 
by better records and by better control 
of supplies and labor. Without such 
control, proper distribution of repair 
and maintenance costs are impossible, 
and there is unnecessary waste. 

Systematic control of general sup- 

lies, like a perpetual inventory of raw 
sarod ry anki aished paper in stock, 
is a means of keeping a well-balanced 
supply on hand. It also tends to pro- 
mote carefulness and economy, thus re- 
ducing the tendency of excessive buy- 
ing with the resultant tieing up of 
funds that might be used elsewhere to 
better advantage. 

An accurate physical inventory 
must precede the installation of a 
store’s inventory record. The record, 
which can be kept on standard size 
filing cards, should contain a notation 
as to minimum and maximum of stock 
desired. This notation is to prevent 
overstocking or shortage. 

The usual supplies should be ar- 
ranged neatly in bins and on shelves. 
Articles of length, like pipe, etc., 
should be placed on racks. All sup- 
plies should be tagged or labeled for 
quick identification. 
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Entries on stock cards should be 
made from the receiving reports. The 
maintenance department also should 
receive a duplicate of each invoice in- 
volving maintenance supplies. This 
information is needed for requisitions 
on stores. 

Each requisition on stores should 
furnish information on the number of 
items required for the job covered by 
the requisition. This information is 
retained by the shop clerk and used 
for inventory records. 

It would be a waste of time and 
effort to requisition a machine screw 
or half a dozen nails. Such supplies, 
aside from sizes, are best entered by 
weight and checked by weighing at in- 
ventory time. The quantities used by 
each department can be estimated and 
the individual department charged on 
this basis. 

There also should be a record of 
spare parts, such as pulleys, gears, 
pieces of equipment, etc. Each item 
should be tagged with a number, de- 
scription and character of the piece and 
listed accordingly. Whenever an item 
of this kind is used, the shop clerk 
should retain the tag. 

Before listing spare parts as assets, 
unless the items are new, they should 
be checked. Frequently, mills with 
accumulations of such items find upon 
investigation that many of them are 
scrap material and not salvageable. 

The maintenance department also 
should have a complete record of ma- 
chinery and equipment. The record 
should furnish a complete history of 
each item. 

There are many ways in which such 
a record will prove of great value. Not 
infrequently, a new part will be needed 
for a machine that has been in use for 
a number of years. Perhaps, identifi- 
cation marks, name of manufacturer, 
etc., have been obliterated. In such a 
case, a complete record will furnish 
necessary details and thus avoid con- 
fusion and delay. 

A record of this kind should show 
the original cost, amount spent for 
improvements, and repairs, and the 
annual depreciation charges. 

Another important record to be kept 
is the inspection report. The master 
mechanic should prepare such a report 
for each piece of machinery he in- 
spects. Each report should show de- 

rtment, machine or equipment num- 

r, day of inspection and work to be 
performed. 

Supplementary to such a record 
ihn | be kept a case history of every 
breakdown furnishing information on 
origin of breakdown and nature of re- 


pair required; and supplying sugges- 


tions on how to prevent a repetition of 


the breakdown. 
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Practical repair shop work is divided 
into job orders and standing jobs. 

Job orders originate in the office, 
and are issued whenever a new piece 
of machinery is purchased or improve- 
ments authorized. They constitute an 
increase to the value of the plant. 

The front side of a job order filing 
card should contain a description of 
the job, the estimated cost, and other 
details. The reverse side might be 
ruled for entry of labor and materials. 
Any materials purchased specifically 
for a job and not used, must be trans- 
ferred to regular inventory and cred- 
ited to the job. 

At the completion of a job, the job 
order card represents an accurate and 
comprehensive record of the equip- 
ment installation covered by it. 

Standing job orders cover minor re- 
pairs and are charged individually to 
the respective piece of equipment or 
de ent. 

n recording data of this kind, a 
series of symbols may be used to 
identify machine parts which may re- 
quire repairs from time to time. 


Labor Cost 


With the expenditure for labor 
itemized according to departments and 
units, mill management, at least to a 
certain extent, can control maintenance 
expenses. Rising maintenance costs 
are danger signs which call for prompt 
attention. ‘ 

Repair shop work may be controlled 
with job tickets. Such a ticket reveals 
the date, job order number, description 
of work, time of starting work, time of 
stopping work and other necessary de- 
tails to permit comprehensive control 
of labor costs. The time recorded on a 
ticket or tickets must conform to the 
time shown on regular time card of 
employee or employees scheduled on 
the job. 


Budgeting Maintenance 
Expenditures 

To better control activities and ex- 
penditures of the maintenance depart- 
ment, a budgetary control should be 
established for it as an integral part 
of the general budget. The control 
may be divided as follows: (1) re- 
pairs; (2) replacements; (3) improve- 
ments; and (4) additions. 

Repairs are current expenses te- 
quired to keep plant in best possible 
condition. Since cost figures for labor 
and materials are entered in the con- 
trol accounts, the management is in 
position to set up fairly accurate esti- 
mates permitting actual costs to be 
cade sguleet udget figures. 

Whenever actual figures and esti- 
mated cost figures show too great a 
difference, a thorough investigation 





should be made. An abnormal rise in 

= may be due to a decrease in 
ciency, to a rapid deterioration of 

machinery and to other causes. 


Tools 

Tools represent a considerable in- 
vestment and should be handled with 
care. A well-arranged tool storage will 
help to avoid delays. Such tools should 
be in charge of the shop clerk and they 
should be returned to the storeroom at 
the end of a job or at the close of 
a day. 

Mills with high maintenance and 
repair costs often have greatest indirect 
losses. The most effective means of 
reducing such losses are proper inspec- 
tion and maintenance of equipment in 
good operating condition. 

Oftentimes, equipment costs are con- 
siderably increased by overspeeding, 
overloading, or by other adverse oper- 
ating conditions. Slipshod work as 
well as the buying of inferior equip- 
ment and supplies also may result in 
an increase of direct and indirect repair 
and maintenance costs. 

The ultimate aim of the mainte- 
nance department should be higher 
efficiency and lower costs; in other 
words, more economic operation. 
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Purpose of Job Training 

The real purpose of job training is 
to get a man to do a job the way it 
should be done. 

Job training is not complete, nor is 
it effective, until a man knows what to 
do, how to do it, and the reasons for 
doing it the way he is instructed. 

Training is an inseparable part of 
production. You may have the finest 
equipment in the world. You may 
have employees available to assign to 
that equipment. But if they have not 
been trained to operate it properly, the 
best results will be lacking. 

The supervisor who ‘says he is “too 
busy to train men” is really saying that 
he is too busy to get the work out 
right. Training instruction is really a 
part of supervision. A supervisor can- 
not supervise, except by instructing 
men properly. 

After the original instructions have 
been given to a man or woman, and 
the supervisor is satisfied that the 
worker knows how to perform the op- 
eration correctly, there must be still 
some thorough follow-up on the part 
of the supervisor. He should. ob- 
serve the worker frequently. He 
should have an understanding with the 
worker so the worker knows to whom 
to turn for further help. Nothing 
should be left to chance.— Manage- 
ment Information, published by Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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>>> NOMOGRAPHIC FREE- 


Nomographic Correction Chart 61 All conietiadgas ahem Mag sn 4 


for the Williams Model B Freemess Tester = prcpared for use with both the 
Schopper-Riegler beating tester (1) 

and the Canadian standard freeness 

D. S. DAVIS, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation tester (2). It is the purpose of this 
paper to present a similar align- 
ment chart covering consistency cor-. 
rections in the case of the Williams 

Model B (1925 and 1927) (3, 4) 

Oot: 8, 193F ~~ 1929 freeness testers. 

FREENESS TESTER Starting with the general equation 
/ (3) connecting the freeness, F, in 
€ cubic centimeters with the bone-dry 

consistency, ¢, in per cent, 

1000 
— =—>Kc + 1.081 
F 
it can be shown that the freeness, 
F, ,, at the standard consistency of 
0.4 per cent is given by the expres- 
sion, 
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1000 
F. = 


0.4 





8 


0.4 1000 
nigel, 
c F, 
where F, is the freeness at a consist- 
ency of c per cent. 

This latter equation may be solved 
readily and accurately by means of the 
accompanying logarithmic alignment 
chart which was constructed by meth- 
ods described previously (5). 

The use of the chart is illustrated as 
follows: Given a freeness of 500 cc. 
determined at a consistency of 0.35 
per cent. What is the freeness at the 
standard consistency of 0.4 per cent? 
A straight line connecting 500 on the 
F, scale with 0.35 on the c scale will 
cut the F, , scale in the desired value, 


470 cc. 

Literature Cited 

(1) Davis, D. S., Paper Mill, 54, 
No. 15, 30 (1931) ; Pulp and Paper 
Mag. Can., 31, 911 (1931). 

(2) Idem, Pulp and 7. Mag. Can., 
31, 586 (1931); Paper Makers’ 
Monthly J., 69, 241 (1931). 

(3) Idem, Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 631 
(1926). 

(4) Idem, Pulp and Paper Mag. Can., 
26, 1055 (1931). 

(5) Idem, “Empirical Equations and 
Nomography,” 1st ed, p. 104, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1943. 
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There is probably no other industry in the country that touches as many phases of human endeavor 
as the chemical industry. Under all probability. the chemists and physicists contribute basically 
more toward winning a war than any other group. . . . More than that, in these United States, you 
cannot find a scientist. who is rightfully entitled to the name, who ever wanted war—he is too well 
aware of the consequences.—Dr. Willard H. Dow (quoted from “Rediscover the Rainbow.” address 
given by Dr. Dow when he was awarded the 1943 Chandler Medal.) 
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PAPER SKETCHES 





DURING THE E REVOLUT \ONARY 
THE DEMAND FOR. PAPER WAS SO GREAT IN 
THIS COUNTRY THAT SHEETS OFTEN WERE TAKEN 


FROM A MILL BEFORE THEY WERE SIZED OR DRY. 
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Taree MADE IN GERMANY DURING 
THE. EARLY 1200'S, PURPORTEDLY WAS 


ess Ry FREDERICK IL THEN EMPEROR, 
Bre ORDERED THAT ALL PUBLIC ACTS 


IN ENGLAND ABOUT 1806 UPON FOUR- 
DRINIER MACHINES WAS CARE - 
FULLY EXAMINED BY MEN 
FROM THE EXCISE OFFICE 
BEFORE LEAVING THE 
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oe POUNDS OF PAPER. WERE REQUIRED BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
| OFFICEIN THE PRINTING OF CAMPAIGN MATERIALFOR THE THIRD WAR LOAN PROGRAM. 
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ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
is observing its 50th anniversary this 
year. Company executives point out 
that 1943 is also a milestone for the 
entire industry because Elwell-Parker 
was the first builder of power indus- 
trial trucks. 


Organized in. 1893, Elwell-Parker 


I_E D 


several years later supplied electric mo- 
tors which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
installed on its first crude baggage- 
handlers at Jersey City and other ter- 
minals. Later, the Cleveland company 
began building mobile truck 7. 
ment, and, after 1910, other firms 
entered the field. The expansion of the 
power truck industry to its present im- 
portant place is the result of close 
co-operation between plant officials de- 
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Now... 
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Since 1828... 


we have served the industry well. with 
the finest in Paper Mill Machinery. 


our Engineering Department and en- 
tire manufacturing facilities are devot- 
ing every effort to turn out the mighti- 
est and most formidable fighting ma- 
chine our country has ever known. 
While we cannot give you typical 
peacetime S&W Service, we can sup- 
ply you with replacements — under 
proper priority rating, of course. 
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ROTARY SPOT CUTTER— 
All anti-friction bearings— 
for cutting preprinted rolls 
of paper to mark—manual 
or automatic photoelectric 
control. 


Other SW Products—Un- 
dercut Trimmers—Rain- 
storm Shower Pipes—Stuff 
Pumps—Bag Machinery— 
Jordans—Cylinder and 
Fourdrinier Machines. 





THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 
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sirous of improving their methods of 
material-handling, and the truck many 
facturers’ own design engineers. ¢ 

Although Elwell-Parker has been in” 
existence continuously for 50 years, its” 
corporate history begins with the birth” 
in 1843 of Thomas Parker, one of the 
founders of the electrical industry ig” 
Great Britain. The old firm of Elwell” 
Parker Ltd. made motors and dynamos 
in Wolverhampton, England, and in” 
1893 licensed a separate company to” 
build them in America. In its early 
years, the development of the Ameri- 
can company was influenced in several 
ways by Charles Francis Brush, of 
Cleveland, inventor of the arc | 
and the storage battery, and by other 
distinguished pioneers of that period, 

For some time after 1893, the entire 
output went to the old Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company for use of 
its ore-handling equipment much of 
which is operating today. Later the 
company supplied motors for electrical 
street vehicles, both passenger and 
commercial. Early in the 1900's the 
American Elwell-Parker interest bought 
out the British holdings and for more 
than 30 years has concentrated on the 
development of interior trucks for im 
dustrial use. 


Sd 


>>> THE MANUFACTURING 
PLANT and inventory of Link Belt 
Supply Company, Minneapolis, has 
been purchased by Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. Since 1900, the Minnea 
concern has worked closely with Link- 
Belt songs: 24 as an authorized dis 
tributor of its products in Minneapo 
lis, St. Paul and adjacent territory. 
Ray S. Wood has been appointed plant 
manager. The entire Sieneapetia or- 
ganization will be retained. 


* 

BOOKS AND OFFSET 

LITHOGRAPHY SUBJECT 

OF TALK BY PORTERS 

H. A. Porter, vice president im 
charge of sales for the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Dayton, Ohio, recent- 
ly addressed the Book Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., on the subject of offset 
lithography 
Mr. Porter's address was premised 
on the future of the Graphic Arts and 
the part of offset lithography for book 
production in the postwar period. He 
stated that the first known book pro 
duced by lithography was printed over 
a hundred years ago, and that an 
hibit of books by offset at The 
ican Institute of —— Arts in New 
York last year brought 548 entries. 

In retrospect, Mr. Porter gave 
very interesting historical sketch of the 
first offset lithographic press built for 
paper, which was developed 





















STORE MORE ROLLS 
HANDLE THEM FASTER! 


Rolls of various diameters and lengths, of hard kraft 
corrugated board or soft napkin tissue, can be 
ames ieee, easier and at lower cost, with a Cleve- 
land Tramrail motor-driven roll grab and an overhead 
crane or rail system. 

The cab operator, alone, can deliver rolls to and from 
storage, without leaving his cab. As he works and 
travels above the rolls, he is free of danger from falling 
rolls and is not hindered by floor obstructions. He can 
ea rolls directly to storage from paper machines, 

if decteabila, directly from storage to shipping, thus 
eliminating all time-consuming intermediate handling. 

More rolls can be stored in a given area because no 
aisle space is needed and rolls can be piled on end 
8 to 10 high. There is less spoilage because denting and 
crushing of corners is practically eliminated. 

If you are among those alert executives who nec 
pene studies and preparing plans for the intensel 

pay Bm days ahead, we oly that you cons 
ocal representative, who to let you 
pe on his specialized experience without obligation. 


GET THIS BOOK! CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 
valuable information. Profusely TuE CLEVELAND CRAKE & ENGINEERING Ce, 


ae Mometed. Wile fer Ken cage. EAST 2830 St. ‘WIcKLITTE. Oure. 
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shipped early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. One of the collaborators in 
the development of this press was 
C. G. Harris, of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, of Niles, Ohio. This 
press, known as the Rubel press (so 
named for one of the founders) later 
became the Potter offset press, and 
eventually a part of the Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Company in 1927. 
+ 
>>> A SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SPONGE is announced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. It is an all-purpose sponge, 
made in three densities—soft, medium, 
and firm grades. Each has good oil 
resisting properties, and can be made 
into slabs, cord, tubing, or in almost 
any other molded shape. 
od 


>>> A NEW PLANT has just been 
completed by the Cooper Alloy Foun- 
dry Company, Hillside, New Jersey. 
The company specializes in corrosion 
and heat resisting alloys, and the new 
plant increases its production with 
marked savings in cost, time of delivery 
and man-hours worked. 
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PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Edward J. Burnell, heretofore vice 
president and general manager in 
charge of Pershing Road plant opera- 
tions and control division sales, has 
been transferred to the Executive Office 
of the company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago (1). In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Burnell will be vice president 
in charge of sales for the entire Link- 
Belt Company. 

Directly assisting Mr. Burnell in his 
new post will be Nelson L. Davis, sales 
manager for materials handling ma- 
chinery; William H. Kinkead, sales 
manager for er transmission ma- 
chinery ; and C. Walter Spalding, sales 
manager for power transmission equip- 





ment required by original-equipment 
manufacturers and duplicate machin- 
ery accounts. 

Harold L. Hoefman, manager of the 
company’s Atlanta (Ga.) plant, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Burnell as general manager 
of the Link-Belt Pershing Road plant 
in Chicago. 

Richard ‘B. ‘Holmes, district manager 
at Indianapolis (Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Atlanta plant 
to succeed Mr. Hoefman. 

David E. Davidson, district engineer 
at the company’s Detroit office, has 
been named district manager at In- 
dianapolis, to succeed Mr. Holmes. 





ARMY-NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 














“E” Pennant 


Hercules Powder Company, 
Mansfield, Massachusetts — T h 
presentation of the “E” pennant to the 
employees of this Hercules plant on 
October 28, added another award to 
the growing list of the company’s 

lants to be so honored (Cf. P.I. & 

. W. Oct., 1943, p. 768). pi dst 
nant was posted by a color guard from 
Camp Myles Standish, and was pre- 
sented by Col. Frank O. Robinson from 
the same camp. Colonel Robinson is 
a former Mansfield resident. Dr. R. L. 
Marsh, technical director of the plant, 
received the pennant and representa- 
tives of the employees’ groups ac- 
cepted the “E’”’ pins. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago — 
This company’s Caldwell plant in Chi- 
cago was the fourth Link-Belt plant to 
receive the “E” award. Presentation 
ceremonies were held October 7. The 
Navy's citation for meritorious service 
was read by Lt. Commander V. C. 
Dreiske and the presentation address 
for the Army was delivered by Col. 
C. J. Otjen. G. Walter Ostrand, gen- 
eral manager of the plant, accepted the 
award for the company. 


White Star 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Farrel - Birmingham Company, 
Inc.— The Ansonia (Conn.), plant of 
this company has just been awarded 
the’ third renewal of the White Star. 
Each of the company’s plants located 
at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and 
Buffalo, New York, now flies the 
Army-Navy “E” with three white stars. 

(The pennant is for excellence and 


meritorious service. Each white star de- 
notes six months of continued excellence.) 
























>>> THE START OF VOLUM 
PRODUCTION of industrial belting 
made with synthetic rubber has bee 
announced by the U. S. Rubber Com: 
pany at its plant in Passaic, New Je 
sey. Cotton fabric which forms th 
base of the product is made in varioug 
weights at the textile plants of the 
company and shipped to the Passaic 
plant for processing. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Second War Congress of 
American Industry — the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers — will 
be held December 8, 9 and 10 at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

In view of the many vital problems 
which all industry must consider at § 
this time, the forthcoming NAM @ 
Congress will have as its theme ® 
“Production for Victory and Postwar; 
Jobs.” Frederick C. Crawford, presi-) 
dent of the Association, has announced 
four headline speakers who have been 
scheduled. They are: Donald M. Nel 
son, chairman of WPB; J D. 
Eastman, director of ODT; Wilfred 7} 
Sykes, ‘president of Inland Steel Com- ~ 
pany, and Tom M. Girdler, chairman — 
of the board of Consolidated-Vultee ~ 
Aircraft Corporation and chairman of 
Republic Steel Corporation. 


* 
CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 18-19—Annual meeting, Na- 
tional Paperboard Ass'n, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 6-11—19th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Madison Square 
Garden, New York City. | 

Dec. 8-10—48th Annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York, N. Y. q 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry ; 

Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month at the Engineers 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section—Fitst 
Thursday of each month, including 
June, at 6:30 P. M. at the Columbia 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lakes States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month at the Conway 
Hotel, Appleton, Wis. 

New England Section—Third  Fri- | 
day of each month at the Roger Smitht 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. q 
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Seam engine indication is one method used by Standard Oil Engi- 
mers to bring back engine power. 

During twelve years of normal operation a Corliss engine in a 
day products plant gradually lost its pep—steam consumption also 
became excessive. The owner reports: “The engine was indicated and 
decked by your pgneen. who recommended that several adjust- 
ments be made. We followed these suggestions and the engine is now 
operating like a new unit. Such engineering and technical advice has 
been worth real money to us. We appreciate the fact that your coop- 
tative engineering service made this improvement possible.” 
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“ 
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Suggish operation under load variations troubled the operator of 
Corliss engine in a large Minnesota grain elevator. The engine 

operated cleaning equipment and conveyors, and was subjected to 
wy loads as the grain traveled through the elevator. 

A Lubrication Engineer analyzed the problem—poor atomization 
of the oil, was his conclusion. With the oil he recommended, the 
eagine responds quickly to load changes. Iacidentally, rod packing 
life is doubled as a result of better atomization of the new oil. 


4 
engines like the 20-year-old one above have been kept at 
Pek condition by regular consultation with a Standard Lubrication 
a ter. Periodic indicator service and continuous use of cylinder 
engine oils recommended by the Engineer have kept repairs low 
tad power output high. No rings were replaced in the 20 years, and 
to cylinder reboring has been needed at this paper mill plant. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Making yesterday’s 


‘ demande 


MANY STEAM ENGINES old enough to have 
served in the last World War are again carry- 
ing a large share of the power load in this one. 
In the years between, few of these engines, or 
those installed later, have been called upon to 
produce nearly their rated loads. Maintenance 
and lubricating practices have been geared to 
an easy-going peacetime schedule. Today's needs 
have changed the pace. Equipment now must 
give unfailing service at full capacity. 


Standard Lubrication Engineers have already 
helped many plant men bring power produc- 
tion up to wartime needs. A few examples are 
cited here. 


The solutions may seem simple in telling. 
But years of lubrication experience are behind 
every recommendation—years of study and re- 
search in refining and compounding to produce 
cylinder oil to meet specific plant needs—years 
of work by these Engineers on power plant 
lubricating problems. 


See if one of them can help you. Call any 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office or write 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, for the 
Engineer nearest you. In Nebraska, call any 
Standard Oil Company of Nebraska office. 


Oil is Ammunition . . . Use it Wisely 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 


* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 











PREVENT 
“DRY - OUT - ITIS” 
due to winter heat 














A 
HUMIDIFICATION 
is widely used in the paper 
industry to cut costs an 
speed production 


Used in paper cutting 
rooms, paper storage, sorting 
rooms, in waxed paper and 
decalcomania manufacture, 
etc. Armstrong HUMIDIFI- 
CATION keeps paper in 
workable condition, cuts stat- 
ic electricity, and removes 
other evils of dry air. Also 
used in offices to maintain 
healthful, comfortable work- 
ing conditions, and to pre- 
vent winter colds. 

Simple, practical, quiet; 
connected to steam lines like 
a unit heater. Fully guaran- 
teed. Units as low as $100 
for 40,000 cu. ft. Ask for lit- 


erature and reports from 
users. 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE 
WORKS 
816 Hoffman St. Three Rivers, Mich. 
WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 
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MAKERS OF 
EAM TRAPS 
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SAFETY 


NSC ANNOUNCES NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The National Safety Council has an- 
nounced the reorganization of its in- 
dustrial safety engineering division. 
It is believed this change will provide 
more practical and specific assistance 
with accident and health problems in 
modern industry. This new plan makes 
full use of the industrial membership 
sections as centers for the accumula- 
tion and distribution of all safety in- 
formation in their respective fields. 

The goal of the new division will 
be to keep the Council's technical and 
practical information up to date so 
that it meets the needs of those who 
use it. 

A safety engineer on the staff of the 
National Safety Council has been ap- 
pointed as staff contact man for one 
or more of the industrial sections. He 
has been assigned in accordance with 
his experience and knowledge of the 
industries represented in the sections. 
The director of the new industrial divi- 
sion is J. M. Roche, well known to 
many members of the Paper and Pulp 
Section. Clarke D. Bridges is the 
staff engineer assigned to the paper 
and pulp, and petroleum industries. 


¢ 


FIRST PAPER MILL 

TO WIN NATIONAL 
SECURITY AWARD 
Following the first announcement 
of the National Security Award (Cf. 
P.I. and P.W. Oct., 1943, p. 767), 
the Office of Civilian Defense an- 
nounced the formation of a Board of 
Review to pass final judgment on the 
protection and security records of 

plants nominated for the Award. 
The Board is composed of dele- 
gated representatives of seven major 
labor, management, and safety or- 





ganizations: Percy Bugbee, National . 


Fire Protection Association; Paul L. 
Hardesty, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; R. E. Wilson, Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion; George J. Richardson, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters 
(A.F.L.) ; Edward S. Webb, National 
Safety Council; Carl G. Goff, Broth- 
erthood. of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and Thomas M. Bren- 
nan, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Announcement has just been made 
that one of the first companies to re- 
ceive this award is the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, Covington, 
Virginia, and this is the first paper 
company to be so honored. 





SAFETY SCORES 
>>> IN THE ANNUAL Paper Industry 
Safety Contest which began July 1, 1943, 
last reports received show thirty-five mills 
maintaining a perfect record. These mills 
are: 
Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A— 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
Ltd., Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 
Group B— 
Consolidatéd Paper Corp., Ltd., (Lauren. 
tide Div.), Grand’Mere, P.*Q. 
Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
United States Gypsum Co., Greenville 
Insulation Plant, Greenville, Miss. 
St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Me. 
Combined Locks Paper Co., Combined 
Locks, Wis. 
***Quebec North Shore Paper Co., Baie 
Comeau, Saguenay, P. Q., Can. 
**The Champion Paper & Fibre Co, 
Houston Div., Pasadena, Texas. 


Group C— 

Whiting Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Strathmore Paper Co., Woronoco Mills. 

Ontonagon Fibre Corp., Ontonagon, 
Mich. 

Esleeck Manufacturing Co., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 


*Certain-teed Products Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
Group D— 
United States Gypsum Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Me. 
American Writing Paper Corp., (Parsons 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

United States Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

The Flintkoke Co., Little Ferry, N. Y. 

Marathon Paper Mills Co., Ashland, 

Wis. 

American Writing Paper Corp., (Nono- 

tuck Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

**Central Fibre Products Co., Tama, Ia. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Inc., Bar Mills, Me. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Milton Plant. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Mt. 

Tom Div.); Holyoke, Mass. 

*American Asphalt Roof Corp., East St. 

Louis, Mo. 
**Central Fibre Products Co., Vincennes, 
Ind. 
International Paper Co., Riley, Me. 
Division Ii—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 
The Flintkoke Co., Rutherford Plant. 
Bird & Son, Inc., Norwood Roofing Plant. 
Lanzit Corrugated Box Co., Chicago, Il. 
Bird & Son, Inc., Chicago Roofing Plant. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna; Wis. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Atlas Mill. é; 

Bird & Son, Inc., Shreveport Roofing 
Plant. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, 
Okla. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

*July report missing. 

** August report missing. 

***September report missing. 

The paper industry safety contest is com 
ducted among member mills of the Papef 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, and runs for twelve months. The 
present contest covers the period July & 
1943, to June 30, 1944. 
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@ As every mill operator well knows, the 
efficiency of pump equipment has a marked 
effect upon a mill’s overall production effi- 
ciency. So—in shaping your plans for a 
new plant or re-equipping your present one 
—see to it that you install pumps that fit . . . 
Buffalo Pump engineers are prepared to 
bring you valuable operating data—help you 
coordinate tomorrow’s pumps with tomor- 
row’s manufacturing methods . . . There’s 
a Buffalo Pump ideally designed for every 
type of liquid handling application, and em- 
bodying advanced ideas of design and con- 
struction. For details on Buffalo Pump 


engineering service, write: 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


213 Mortimer St. BUFFALO, N. Y: 
Canada Pumps Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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DR. CROXTON HAS 
NEW APPOINTMENT 
AT BATTELLE INST. 

The appointment of Dr. Frank C. 
Croxton as supervisor of organic chem- 
istry at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, has just been an- 
nounced. This appointment is consid- 
ered indicative of Battelle’s extended 
activities in the field of chemistry dur- 
ing the past several years. Noteworthy 
accomplishments have resulted in the 
chemistry of plastics, lubricants, motor 
fuels, plasticizers for synthetic rubber, 
paints, lacquers, pulp and paper, and 
related fields. 

Dr. Croxton has been a member of 
the Institute staff since 1939 in the 
capacity of assistant supervisor. Prior 
to that time, he was associated for nine 
years with the research laboratories of 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Whiting, Indiana, where he was en- 
gaged in lubricating oil and catalytic 
cracking research. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society. He is 
also a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


* 


>>> J. W. Allender has returned to 
the United States and is now day 
superintendent. of Moyer Pratt Com- 
pany, Lyons Falls, New York. Mr. 
Allender recently returned. from Peru, 
where he was superintendent of the 
mill at Supe, Peru, owned by W. R. 
Grace and Company, New York 
City. Austen Fahey, formerly with 
Algonquin Paper Company, Ogdens- 
burg, ‘New York, is night superin- 
tendent at Moyer Pratt Company. 


¢ 


>>b The New York office of Bulkley, 
Dunton Pulp Company, Inc., an- 
nounces that Stephen Goerl, formerly 
with Young and Rubicam will be in 
charge of advertising and publicity. 


+ 


>>» Among the overseas casualties 
to reach Montreal on October 16 was 
Brigadier-General White, D.S.O.,E.D. 
A vice-president of Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company and promi- 
nent in forestry and military circles 
in the Dominion, Brigadier-General 
White was called upon by Defense 
Minister Ralston to form the First 
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Canadian Forestry Corps in Au- 
gust, 1940, and he proceeded overseas 
with that unit shortly after its forma- 
tion. He has been in active service 
since the early months of the War, 


and was honored by the King who., 


granted him the C.B.D. in July of 


1942. 
* 


JOSEPH TERBELL MADE 
FIRST V.P. OF AMSCO 
In 1940, Joseph B. Terbell was ap- 
pointed a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. He 


now: has been designated as first vice 


president of that division. 
Mr. Terbell joined the American 
Manganese Steel Division in 1928. He 





Joseph B. Terbell 


worked his way up from the Chicago 
Heights (Ill.) plant, through the Chi- 
cago sales office, and the St. Louis 
plant. After a brief period with the 
American Forge Division he returned 
to Amsco in 1937 as eastern sales 


manager. 
¢ 


>>> The Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois, has appointed R. H. 
Rodolf as manager of its pump and 
commerce division. In this position, 
Mr. Rodolf succeeds the late R. J. Mac- 
Farland. He has been assistant man- 
ager of the portable compressor and 
rock drill division of the company at 
Quincy since 1939. His assistant is 
C. M. George, who joined the organ- 
ization in Quincy in 1929. 
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WALLACE K. BROWN IS 
MGR. N. Y. - SALES 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIV. 


Wallace K. Brown, former vice 
resident in charge of procurements 
for the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Man- 


“ufacturing Company, has been made 


mahaer of the New York district sales 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Division of 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, office 
in New York. 

Upon completion of his technical 
training at Clarkson College of Tech 
nology and the University of Illinois, 
in 1908, Mr. Brown became connected 
with the Crocker-Wheeler company, 
first as an apprentice engineer, later as 
district manager in San Francisco and 
Newark, and Eastern sales manager in 
New York. In addition to his com- 
pany duties, Mr. Brown is serving on 
the Subcommittee on Government 
Questionnaires, WPB. He also is act- 
ing in an advisory capacity with respect 
to export and general Crocker-Wheelet 
Division sales matters. 


+ 


WANDEL IS NO 
LOCATED AT STAUFFER 
MACHINE SHOPS 
A new location has been announced 
by Kurt Wandel, consulting engineer. 
Formerly located at Lukenweld, Inc, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, he is now 
located at the Alfred Stauffer Machine 
Shops, Honey Brook, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Wandel will devote his entire 
time to consulting and the designing 
of special paper mill machinery under 
his own name, including steel Yankee 
dryers. The Alfred Stauffer Machine 
Shops will manufacture any equip 
ment which can be released at this 


time. 
¢ 


>>> Promoted overseas from the 
rank of lieutenant is Captain James 
Winn, of Montreal, Canada, who was 
formerly employed by the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Que- 
bec. Prior to going overseas in 1940, 
Captain Winn was with the Royal 
Canadian Engineers. He is now set 
ing action in the Mediterranean thea 
tre of operations. 


Sd 
>>D The new sales manager of the 
Industrial Division of Detrex Cor 
poration, Detroit, Michigan, is W. F. 
Newbery, who has been the companys 
south central region manager 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. 
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Here Are n AIRCRAFT Fact 


A Few of the Industries 
in which 


GATES Vs 


in ORDNANCE Plants 
Have Been Tested and Proved 


by YEARS ot SERVICE 


Five years before natural rubber supplies began to be 
curtailed, Gates was already supplying many industries with 
large quantities of V-Belts made entirely of synthetic rubber. 





The synthetic rubber used was a very special in STEEL MILLS 
one and was not used as merely a substitute for , 


rubber. It was used because, in many applica- 
tions, it is greatly superior to natural rubber. 
For example, under severe conditions of heat 
and oil, the Gates special synthetic V-belt ac- 
tually a outwears belts of natural rubber by as 
much as 230%. 


This is the record not of just a few belts over a short 
period of time. It is the record of thousands upon thousands 
of Gates special synthetic rubber V-belts that have now been in MACHINE PARTS PLANTS 
tested and proved by years of service in Aircraft Factories, 
in Ordnance Plants, in Steel Mills, in Machine Parts Plants, 
in Lumber Dry Kilns, in Food Processing Plants—in every 
kind of installation where heat and oil conditions are 
excessively severe. 

The time has now come when Gates long and successful 
experience in the fabrication of synthetic rubber V-belts is 
particularly to your advantage because it can now be put to 
work for you right in your own plant. 

You have only to look in your telephone directory and 
call the Gates Field Engineer. He will put at your service 
the full benefits of Gates knowledge and experience without 


the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER. COMPANY oon 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES >: DRIVE! 























NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
hang West ~- ne 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C GS National “© Building 2240 East Washington | Boulevard 99 Set Grosdeny 
DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333'N. W Sth Avenue 1090 Bryont Street 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
MEDAL TO DR. GREBE 
OF DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


At a joint meeting of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
New York Section of the American 
.Institute of Chemical Engineers, held 
November 12, at Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, the Chemical Industry 
Medal of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try was presented to Dr. John J. Grebe, 
director, Physical Research Laboratory, 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan. 

The medal is awarded for valuable 
application of chemical research to 
industry, and the honor was conferred 
upon Dr. Grebe in recognition of his 
contribution to the solution of some of 
the very difficult problems connected 
with the automatic control of chemical 
reactions, particularly with reference to 
the anticipatory control necessary to the 
reactions. 

Presentation of the medal was made 
by Dr. Lincoln T. Work, following 
which Dr. Grebe gave an address on 
“Tools and Aims of Research.” 

¢ 


>>> Formerly general sales manager 
of the Jessop Steel Company, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, T. W. Penning- 
ton has been elected vice president of 
the company in charge 5 sales. He 
came to Jessop in 1933 from the 
Crucible Steel Company, and in 1935 
was made manager of the Cleveland 
branch. Late in 1938 he was trans- 
ferréd to Washington, Pennsylvania, 
as general sales manager. 
° 
>>> A recent appointment at the 


American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, is that of 


Richard D. Strawbridge, who has be- 


come assistant secretary. Peter Freed- 
man is secretary of the company. Mr. 
Strawbridge formerly was treasurer of 
the Burry Biscuit Corporation, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

5 


>> The General Printing Ink Corp- 
oration, New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Thomas A. Lenci to the 
office of treasurer. He succeeds Perry 
D. Richards, who has resigned account 
of ‘ill health. 
* 

>>D At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Burrell Tech- 
nical Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
C. S. Steenson was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the company to succeed 
W. D. Boder. The board re-elected 
G. A. Burrell as president and G. H. 
Burrell vice president and general man- 
ager. E. Dollbopf was named mana- 
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ger of purchases and R. M. Arnold, 
manager of sales. 


>>> At the annual business meeting 
of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, held in New York October 
15, Howard Korman, manager of mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Advertising Agency, 
New York, was made president of the 


Association. 
. 


>>> The retirement of John A. 
Graves as general counsel of Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was announced on September 30. 
He joined the company in 1918 as 
assistant general counsel, and in 1939 
became general counsel in charge of 
the chemical company’s legal depart- 
ment. E. Way Highsmith, who has 
served as assistant general counsel 
since March 1, 1937, will succeed Mr. 
Graves. 


Necrelogy 


HOWARD L. CHURCHILL 


A nationally known forester, How- 
ard Lincoln Churchill, passed away in 
Glens Falls, New York, October 18 at 
the age of 65. 

Mr. Churchill managed the Adiron- 
dack and Canadian timberlands of 
Finch, Pruyn and Company, Inc., 
Glens Falls. His methods were met 
with such marked success that they be- 
came an accepted model for operating 
similar forest tracts. Finch, Pruyn and 
Company was a pioneer in recognizing 
the need of planned timber operations 
and forest conservation and was soon 
followed in this respect by other pulp 
and paper companies. 

Mr. Churchill was invited to tour 
Europe in 1928 with a study group 
ne the leading foresters of the 
world, and some of his writings were 
published abroad at that time. His 
articles have appeared in American 
Forest Magazine and The Journal of 
the Society of American Forestry. 

+ 


>>> Manager of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornelius Clapp 
Spencer passed away at his home in 
Picton, Ontario, October 12 at the 
age of 81. 





* 


The passing of Robert Hardy 
Bursch, prominent paper board manu- 
facturer and sales executive, on Octo- 
ber 24 has been announced by Inter- 
national Paper Company. 





Mr. Bursch was 46 years of age and 
served in World War I. From 1922 
to 1936 he was associated with Rober 
Gair Company, where he served in 
various capacities, rising to the posi- 
tion of vice president in charge of 
sales. Since 1936, he has been sales 
manager of the Southern Kraft Board 
Division of International Paper Com. 
pany. 

He is survived by his widow, his 
father, brother and sister. 


* 


Cc. C. VAN STRY 
The Cameron Machine Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, announces the 


passing of its eastern sales engineer, 
C. C. Van Stry, on October 14. 




















Cc. C. Van Stry 


During the 15 years of his associa- 
tion with the company, Mr. Van Stry 
became widely known by paper mill 
officials along the Atlantic Coast south 
of New York which was the territory 
covered by him. He was frequently 
seen in attendance at the meetings of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. Surviv- 
ing are the widow and.a son, John 
Dain, now serving with the U. S. 
Navy Air Force. 

4 


>>> For fourteen years a sales — 
sentative for the Riverside Paper Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wisconsin, 4) 
Wallens passed away at his home i 
Appleton, October 17. He was 52 
years of age, and served in World 
War I. . 
¢ 


>>> For many years employed in ve 
rious paper manufacturing positions, 
Raymond B. Livermore pase away at 
his home in Schuylerville, New York. 
He was 66 years of ago. Mr. Liver 
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more had been connected with the 
American Wood Board Company, 
Clark's Mills, New York; J. J. Rogers 
Paper Company, Ausable Forks, New 
York ; Bayless Paper Company, Austin, 
Pennsylvania; the Beaver Brook Paper 
Company, Danbury, Connecticut; and 
the Hollingsworth and Vose Co., West 
Groton, Massachusetts. 
cm 


E. LILY FABRIANI 


An automobile accident caused the 
ing on October 12 of Miss E. Lily 
Fabriani, clerical assistant to R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary-treasurer of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

Miss Fabriani was known to hun- 
dreds of those who attended the na- 
‘tional meetings of the Technical Asso- 
dation and were registered by her. 
She had been with the Association for 
the past five years. She resided in the 
Bronx, New York, and is survived by 
her mother, three sisters and two 


brothers. 
+ 


>>> Following an extended illness, 
Edward G. Goodell, vice president and 
general manager of the Stevens Point 
Pulp and Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, passed away on Oc- 
tober 13 at Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Goodell had been in Stevens Point for 
more than twenty-five years. 
¢ 


A. C. DUNCAN 


Following a brief illness, A. C. 
Duncan, manager of Hercules Powder 
Company’s Paper Makers Chemical 
office in Portland, Oregon, passed 
away September 26. He was 67 years 
of age. 

Mr. Duncan was born in Scotland 
and began his apprenticeship in the 
ees industry at the age of 12. He 

er came to this country and gained 
wide experience in his field in Canada 
and the United States. He joined the 
Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, as salesman, 
and remained with it in that capacity 
when the company was taken over by 
Hercules in 1931. 

+ 


>>> An inventor of large paper bag 
Manufacturing units, Herman G. 
Weber, president of H. G. Weber & 
Company, paper bag and paper con- 
verting machinery manufacturers of 
Kiel, Wisconsin, passed away at his 
home in Sheboygan, October 25. Mr. 
Weber came to Wisconsin in 1919 and 
Was employed as superintendent of 
the International Paper Company, 
Marinette, Wisconsin, and later was 
thief consulting engineer at the Thil- 
Many Pulp and Paper Company, Kau- 
a, Wisconsin. 
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Line o« Packings 








There is no confusing multiplicity of 
style numbers in the G-T line of 
Packings. Eighty years of manufac- 
turing experience have taught us 
that a few types are sufficient to 
provide an efficient packing for 
every need. 

When you standardize on G-T 
Packings, you gain SIMPLICITY... 
of selection . . . of purchasing... 
of warehousing . . . of application. 

Simplicity is but one of the 
many important advantages of 
PALMETTO and other G-T Pack- 
ings. In the panel at the left are 
listed features that make these 
packings stay soft . . . protect rods, 
shafts and stems . . . improve the 
service of packed apparatus... 
reduce annual packing costs. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Bronx Bivd. at 238 St., New York 66, N. Y. 





Aelf- lubricating 
PACKINGS 
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SPEECH 





lh paper makers are no different from other 
folks in making sacrifices in the long fight for 
freedom from want and fear, freedom of wor- 
ship and of assembly. But we don’t have to 
fight or to wait for these other freedoms, so 
essential to our industry. By equipping our 
machines with Hamilton Felts we immedi- 


ately secure freedom from picking, from slow- 








e 
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one arte. 
shige. st ror a 


downs, from felt marks and from broke. 
Hamilton Felts are uniform. They have no 
“high places” to pick tiny particles from the 
web — no “hollows” to leave soft spots in the 
sheet — no irregularities to make their own 
watermarks on the paper. Once properly 
installed, Hamilton Felts permit high speed 


operation without excessive broke. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this 
The items should be original and should reiate to I 
5a handling production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should oF | 
— be illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. 


for acceptable items upon publication. 


Payment will be made d 
































Maintenance Hints for 
Suction Extractor Rolls 


1. Adjust the weights on the levers to 
give the maximum dryness of sheet com- 
mensurate with the quality of sheet. 

2. The suction box should be set to per- 
mit a slight vacuum leak on the outgoing 
side of the nip. This increases the water 
removal and also conditions the wire face. 

3. The shower should be of fresh water 
at a minimum of 30 lbs. at its entrance 
‘and be set at an angle against the direction 
of rotation. 

4. See that top roll is in correct align- 
ment with Suction-Extractor Roll. Check 
this at regular intervals. 

5. Grind top roll as required to keep 
the proper crown. This is to be done at 
regular intervals so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum life from the rubber cover. 

6. The packing strips and end deckles 
should be withdrawn from the roll through 
the port holes every few weeks and the 
interior of the roll and suction box hosed 
out. The end deckles should be run in 
and out at every wash-up period to keep 
screws and ways clean and in proper me- 
chanical operating condition. 

7. The roll itself should be overhauled 
at least every six months, at which time 
all parts should be cleaned and carefully 
examined. The bearing seals should be 
checked and replaced, if necessary, the 
packing strips freed up and the springs 
cleaned and repacked with grease. A man 
from the manufacturer should supervise 
this, at least for the first overhauling — 
DowNINGTON MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY. : 

. 4 


Increasing Wire Life 

Might it be recommended that there 
should be established for each machine the 
proper running tension for each type of 
paper to be made upon it, the correlating 
vacuum and the operating speed for a 
given wire of a specified mesh. This ten- 
sion should be duplicated on each wire 
used, and the variable factors eliminated. 
Such control will work for more uniform 
wire life and greatly add to the total wire 
life secured over a period of time. 

Suction roll slippage should be elimi- 
nated 


Table rolls, bearing and stretch rolls 
Should be free turning. 

Aprons should be properly set and 
Maintained. 

Suction box covers should be properly 
Shaped and maintained. 

Dandy rolls should be supported in re- 
lation to suction boxes. 





ae 


Liberal water sprays should keep wires 
clean of grit and filler. 

Oscillating boxes should replace station- 
ary boxes and they should be of the correct 
type. 

Souring and cleaning of wires should 
be controlled. 

Breast and driven rolls should be of 
sufficient diameter and free turning. 

Top couches*should be eliminated, if 
possible, or very carefully maintained in 
relation to supporting rolls and with suit- 
able firm coverings. 

Stretch rolls should be equalized in ad- 
justment of wire. 

Deckle straps and wire guides should 
be carefully checked and maintained.— 
Harry G. Specut, The Paper Industry. 


os 


Calculating Pulley 
and Belt Speeds 

Reproduced from Cooper's Use of Beli- 
ing, published about 50 years ago, the 
accompanying illustration cleverly shows 
the action of a thick belt on a small pulley. 
The change in length taking place in a 
belt passing around the pulley is indi- 





cated by the inelastic blocks. Spaces 
(a, b, c, d, e, f, and g) indicate the 
stretch on the outside of the belt surface; 
while the closing up of the blocks on the 
inner surface indicates compression. The 
neutral axis, indicated by the heavy black 
line through the center of the belt, is the 
only portion of the belt that does not 
change in length. 

The illustration makes it plain why belt 
thickness should always be considered when 
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computing pulley and belt speeds.. The 
old rule—belt speed is directly propor- 
tional to pulley diameter—is not correct. 
For exact computations, the following for- 
mula should be used: 


D+t 
d+t 


n=—N 





where 
n= rpm of driven pulley 
N= rpm of driving pulley 
D= diameter of driving pulley 
in inches 
d = diameter of driven pulley in 
inches 
t= thickness of belt in inches 
Putting the formula in the form of a 
rule, it becomes: Add the thickness of 
the belt to the diameter of the driving 
pulley (both in inches); multiply by the 
rpm of the driving pulley; then divide by 
the sum of the belt thickness and diameter 
of driven pulley (both in inches). The 
result will be the rpm of the driven pulley. 
—W. F. ScuHapnorst, M. E. 


> 
Motor Inspection Schedule 

Frequency of inspection and degree of 
thoroughness vary and will have to be de- 
termined by the maintenance engineer. 
They will be governed by (1) the impor- 
tance of the motors in the production 
scheme, (2) percentage of time the motor 
operates, (3) nature of service, and (4) 
environment. 

An inspection schedule must be elastic 
and adapted to the needs of each plant. 
The following schedule, covering both 
a-c. and d-c. motors, is based on average 
conditions so far as duty and dirt are con- 
cerned. 

E Week 

"E eaedioe commutator and brushes 

2. Check oil level in bearings — 

3. See that oil rings turn with shaft 

4. See that shaft is free of oil and grease 
from bearings 

5. Examine starter, switch, fuses, and 
other controls 

6. Start motor and see that it comes up 
to speed in normal time 
Every Six Months 

1. Clean motor thoroughly, blowing out 
dirt from windings, and wipe commutator 

2. Inspect commutator clamping ring 
and brushes 

3. Check brushes and renew any that 
are more than half worn 

4. Examine brush holders and clean 
them if dirty. Make sure that brushes 
ride free in the holders 

5. Check brush pressure 











6. Check brush position 

%. Drain, wash out, and renew oil in 
sleeve bearings 

8. Check grease in ball or roller bearings 

9. Check operating speed or speeds 

10. See that end play of shaft is normal 

11. Inspect and tighten connections on 
motor and control 

12. Check current input and compare 
with normal 

13. Run motor and examine drive crit- 
ically for smooth running; absence of 
vibration; worn gears, chains, or belts. 

14. Check motor foot bolts, end-shield 
bolts, pulley, coupling, gear and journal 
setscrews, and keys 

15. See that all motor covers, belt and 
gear guards are in good order, in place, 
and securely fastened 


Once a Year 
1. Clean out and renew grease in ball 


or roller bearing housings 

2. Test insulation by megger 

3. Check air gap 

4. Clean out magnetic dirt that may be 
on poles 

5. Check clearance between shaft and 
journal boxes of sleeve-bearing motors, to 
prevent operation with worn bearings 

6. Clean out undercut slots in com- 
mutators 

7. Examine connections of commutator 
and armature coils 

8. Inspect armature bands 


Records 

There should be a record card for each 
motor in the plant. All repair work, with 
its cost, and every inspection can be en- 
tered on the record. In this way, excessive 
amounts of attention or expense will show 
up and the causes can be determined and 
corrected. 

Inspection records will help to tell when 
motors should be replaced because of the 
high cost to keep them in operating con- 
dition. Misapplications and the like will 
also \ be disclosed—GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 
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Soldering Lugs on Ends 
of Wire Rope 


The practice of casting a lug of solder 
onto the ends of wire rope eliminates a 
source of injury and infection to all wire 
rope handlers: The lug also serves as a 
means for readily attaching hoist ropes to 
drums of overhead traveling cranes. Like- 
wise, where ropes are fastened by clips, 
the lug provides an additional safety fea- 
ture—in case of slippage of the rope, the 
last clip will catch the lug and hold the 


rope. 









A steel mold, designed to accommodate 
three sizes of wire rope, is illustrated by 
the accompanying sketch. The two parts 
of the mold are held together by two lag 
bolts. Rope sizes for which the mold is 
to be used are stamped on both halves of 
the mold. 

To prepare the end of a rope for casting 
a lug, the strands are unlayed for about 
an inch and the hemp center is cut back 
the same distance. The unlayed strands 
are then cleaned of lubricant and grime 
by dipping them into a half-and-half solu- 
tion of commercial muriatic acid and water. 
The rope should not be inserted so deep 
that the acid will get on the hemp center. 
The strands are then tinned by dipping 
them into molten solder. It may be 
necessary to dip in acid and solder several 
times before a good tinning job is ob- 
tained. By bunching the strands together 
they are passed through the bottom of the 


mold, and then are spread apart, after » 


which hard solder is poured into the mold. 
After the solder cools, the screws holding 
the mold together are removed, allowing 
the two mold sections to be separated so 
the rope with the attached lug of solder 
can be removed. 

To eliminate sharp edges, which might 
cause scratches or cuts to the hands of 
those handling the rope, the edges of the 
lug are filed slightly round. 

Where solder lugs are-to be applied to 
ordinary, or non-preformed rope, it is nec- 
essary to apply a seizing of soft wire to 
the rope at a point just below the bottom 
of the mold, to prevent the strands from 
raveling. The seizing must be applied be- 
fore the strands are opened up, and it 
should be followed by another seizing an 
inch or so below the first. After the lug 
is cast, the seizings may be removed.—C. R. 
HOCHMUTH. 
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Suggestions for Painting 
Mill Equipment 


Before painting, machinery (except wet 
ends of paper machines), motors, pumps, 
etc., should be cleaned of grease, oil and 
foreign matter by thoroughly scrubbing 
and washing with a suitable solvent; rust 
spots should be sanded down to the bare 
metal and should be dry. Then a quick- 
drying, rust-inhibiting primer should be 
applied to all places where the old finish 
has been removed, and this coat followed 
with one or more finishing coats immedi- 
ately upon drying. When the final coat 
has been applied, it should withstand to 
a maximum degree the severe exposure 
conditions to which it is subjected. 

Paper machine wet ends should receive 


ROPE S/ZES STAMPED ON BOTH HALVES OF MOLD 
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SCREWS FOR HOLDING HALVES OF MOLD TOGETHER 





/NSERTEO, READY 
FOR POURING SOLDER 


the same care in the preparation of surface 
as has been outlined, but, since these sur- 
faces are subject to considerable water, 
they should be wiped as dry as possible 
and should be free of foreign material. 
All bare spots then should be touched up 
with a coat of primer, and finishing coats 
capable of withstanding constant exposure 
to moisture applied —R. C. SHEELER, THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WoRLD 


+ 


Cutting Packing Rings 


It is common practice when cutting 
packing rings, to fit each one over the 
shaft or mandrel, individually. Much 
time can be saved if the packing can be 
tightly spiralled in a very close spiral di- 
rectly on the shaft or mandrel, then lay- 
ing a straight edge across the packing 
parallel to the axis of the shaft and care- 
fully marking or scribing and packing. 
The packing may then be removed from 
the shaft or mandrel and cut on a flat 
surface at the places marked. Perfect fit- 
ting rigs will then be obtained and it is 
much easier to cut the rings with any type 
of joint that the operator may consider 
satisfactory —JOHNS-MANVILLE. 


+ 


Supporting Lead Pipe 

Lead pipes in the horizontal position 
are usually supported by placing them in 
steel or wooden troughs. Vertical pipe 
lines may be held in position with steel 
clamps, spaced 18 inches or so apart and 
securely bolted to a rigid supporting struc- 
ture. Another method of supporting lead 
pipe, either vertically or horizontally, is 
by inserting and expanding it in standard 
steel pipe. Users of this procedure report 
that it is not only more satisfactory but 
cheaper than angle iron or wooden sup- 
ports.—Dutch Boy Quarterly. 


° 


Keep Inward Flow 
Screens Clean 


Cleanliness, inside and out, is the first 
tule of good screen maintenance. This 
means thorough wash-ups at the usual 
week-end shut-down periods and complete 
internal scouring out at the time of the 
general machine clean up. 

Keep all painted surfaces completely 
covered with paint. 

Before the screen is shut down for any 
length of time pass water through it for 
a few minutes with the shower pipe oper- 
ating to prevent stock from drying and 
hardening on the screen plates or other 
parts. 

Remove and clean.the deckle straps of 
packing bands at the open end of the 
screen cylinder once a week. 

Keep the compartment outside the deckle 
straps filled with fresh water, letting 4 
constant stream of water overflow at the 
top of the compartment to provide a con- 
tinuous washing of all surfaces in contact 
with the deckle bands. Drain and scour 
this compartment at each weekly cleaning 
period—Bmp MaAcHINE CoMPANY. 
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WATER—FOR SOME 
NINETY-MILLION PEOPLE 


Building Well Water Systems 
for world-wide use has been a 
gigantic task—a task of innum- 
erable and never before solved 
‘| technical problems. Today, 
eh throughout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, England, 
North Africa and in many other foreign lands, 
Layne Wells and Pumps are supplying the 
daily water needs of at least ninety million 
people. Installations have been made in vir- 
tually every type of earth formation found on 
and under the face of the globe—many in 
which the efforts of other water developers 
have long been unsuccessful. 


Layne engineers, drillers, pump builders and 
water developing technicians today are recog- 
nized as the world's most widely experienced— 
and the world's most successful. 


Layne's knowledge, experience and proven 
ability constitute the finest recommendation 
existent for present war—and future peace- 
time needs. No other water developing organ- 
ization on the face of the globe can equal 
that claim. 


For illustrated literature on Layne Pumps, 
Layne Wells or complete Layne Well Water 
Systems, address Layne & Bowler, Inc. General 
Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
* Layne-Atlantic fs, weetelts, 


Louisiana 
Well Co., 


jonroe, La. New +s 

New York, oy * , R Northwest by Mil- 

uk Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Texas * wn 


Western Teving Co How Mo. * Layne-W: 
Co. of Minnesota, M' lis, Minn. * Interna: 
tional Water Supply Ltd , Ontario, Canada 


LAYNE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


Builders of Well Water Systems 
for every Municipal and Industrial Need 
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Importance of Air Compressor Auxiliaries* 


>>> WHILE THE COMPRESSOR is the pressed air, furnishing some reserve capacity 
prime unit in any compressed air plant, there to compensate for instantaneous demands in 
are certain auxiliaries thereto which are excess of the compressor capacity. It also 
vitally important, if not necessary, if the acts as a condenser for some of the moisture 
plant is to produce overall maximum re- present in the air or gas as it comes from 
sults. As a rule, practically every compres- the compressor, and to collect such conden- 
sor requires an air receiver of ample size, sation that may pass the aftercooler, keep- 
and, in addition, most compressed air plants ing same from entering the distribution 
should use aftercoolers. An approved and system. Receivers are also necessary to sup- 
efficient air filter should always be installed ply uniform pressure for governing instru. 
in the suction, and in addition to this, a ments. If governors are connected to the 
great many protective instruments in the discharge line, the pulsations therein will 
way of gauges, thermometers, relief valves, result in unstable operation. 
suitable drains, etc., should be installed Obviously, the proper functioning of this 
when necessary. accessory is essential to the overall efficiency 
Air Receivers:—In every compressor in- of the compressor assembly, and any weak- 
stallation, the air receiver forms an essen- ness will be revealed in faulty operation of 
tial part. It not only absorbs pulsations in the compressed air plant. 
the discharge of the compressor, but also The Compressed Air Institute endorses 
acts as a reservoir for the storage of com- only air receivers that meet the require- 
ments of the A.S.M.E. code, and has stand- 
ardized on a line of such receivers, in sizes 





(*) From the Compressed Air Institute, Edu- 
cational Committee. 


POUNDS MOISTURE 
ATO GAGE 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF SATURATED AIR AT 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES AND PRESSURES 


POUNDS OF MOISTURE PER 1000 CUFT OF SATURATED 
FREE AIR OR GAS AT 14.7 LB ABS. AND TEMP. SHOWN. 





0 
© 20 40 60 60 100 120 140 160 #80 200 220 240 260 280 300 320 


PRESSURE - LBS. PER SQ IN. GAGE 
Fig. 1—Weight of moisture per thousand cu. ft. of saturated air at various pressures and 











81% of the original water vepér of 
2.88 gels. per be. hes been condensed 
by the aftercooler. Discharge air, 
cooled to 80° F., now contains only 
Y/ 357 Wn (008 gs) water ve pe 


Ain discharged from compressor st 360° F 
Contsins 29.67 Ibs. (3.56 eels.) of water vapor per hr. 

















80 F. Air at the Receiver and in the 
pipe lines contains 5.67 Ibs. (0.68 gals.) 




















CONCLUSION.- 
Only 19% of the original water vapor 
(0.68 gels. per hv.) remains in the at 
to pass into pipe lines & tools, with 
practically no further condensation. 


I WS SSS SS SS 


Ma det cor nae F., 70% relative humidity. 27,000 cu. ht. 
per he. carries 29.67 lbs. (3.56 gels.) of water vapor per hr. 


Fig. 2—Compressor installation complete with aftercooler. 
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COPMRELL PROCESS 


of 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 
standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 
from GASES 


30 years of research, development and operating experience 
throughout the world are incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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— WORKING NOW ONLY FOR VICTORY=— 


—we're planning for YOUR post-war needs 


@ Steel plate fabricators 


@ Manufacturers of Ciass 1 pressure 
vessels and all other classes of welding 


Complete X-ray and annealing facilities 


@ Completely equipped department for 
field erection 








@ Accurate comparative and qualitative tests of scuff resistance are 
made on all types paper from tissue to cardboard. Tests may be also 


run under water. 


Scientific wearing action, by two rotating “Calibrase’’ wheels against 
specimen on turntable, is recorded in terms of “‘wear cycles” on 
built-in counter. Write for Bulletin 4012 NOW. 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
111PW GOUNDRY ST., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Designers and Builders of Scientific and Precision Apparatus 











Plate and Welding Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. 
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and capacities shown in the table below for 
discharge pressure up to 125 pounds per 
square inch. Relief valves must not be set 
higher than the pressure stamped on the 
tank. 

Aftercoolers—Aftercoolers are advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary, in nearly every 
air compressor installation as a means of 
removing water and oil vapors by means 
of condensation. Compressed air or gas 
contains moisture in some degree, depen- 
dent upon the condition of the air taken 
into the compressor. As the air is com- 
pressed, it does not condense its moisture 
because of the rise in temperature that ac- 
companies compression, and thus it is car- 
ried along as a vapor through the receiver 
and into the pipeline. The temperature of 
the compressed air falls rapidly in the dis- 
charge line due to radiation, resulting in 
much water being condensed in the line, 
which, aside from being objectionable in 
the line for many reasons, is very destruc- 
tive to pneumatic tools or other mechanical 
equipment in which the air is used. 

It is to force this precipitation by lower- 
ing the temperature of the air before it 
enters the discharge line that after-coolers 
are employed. They are installed near the 
compressor to condense the moisture before 
it has a chance to enter the line, and should 
be installed with an automatic trap to dis- 
pose of the condensation as it occurs. 

Aftercoolers are of the shell and tube 
type and of course depend for satisfactory 
performance upon the use of the coldest 
water available. Obviously, unless the after- 
cooler is of liberal size, cooling will be 
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incomplete, which means that the maximum 
amount of water will not be removed from 
the air. The importance of installing after- 
coolers of proper design and capacity is 
indicated by the accompanying air-reaction 
chart (see Figure 1). 

It will be noted that if 1,000 cubic feet 
of saturated air is drawn into a compressor 
at atmospheric pressure and at a tempera- 
ture of 70 Fahr., it will contain 1.12 pounds 
of moisture. This moisture will, some- 
where along the line, condense, and the 
water pass into any mechanical equipment 


for which the air is used, causing very 
rapid wear of these parts. Much loss of 
time and loss of compressed air is also 
caused by the necessity for the operator 
blowing out the air lines each time he uses 
compressed air for blowing away chips and 
for similar purposes because of the water 
present in the line. 

Aftercoolers also present an element of 
safety in every compressor plant. In case 
any carbon accumulating on the walls of 
the discharge pipe should become incandes- 
cent and starts to burn (which condition 





A.S.M.E. Standard Air Receivers 





* Actual compressor 
cap. for which 





receiver is suited. Types of 
Diameter Length (cu. ft. free air Volume for opening for 
(Inches) (feet) per min.) (cu. ft.) cleaning 
14 4 60 4y, Openings for 
18 6 95 11 inspection and 
24 6 185 19 cleaning are 
30 7 305 34 required and 
36 8 450 57 must meet specifi- 
42 10 640 96 fications of 
48 12 1,275 151 A.S.M.E. Code 
54 14 1,900 223 for Unfired 
60 14 3,000 27 Pressure 
66 18 4,500 428 Vessels. 





(*) For automatic start-and-stop service, extra large receivers are recommended to avoid 


starting too frequently. 


All receivers up to 42 inches x 10 feet inclusive have screw openings—48 inches x 72 feet 


and larger have 
raise them 6 inches 


ed inlet and discharge openings. Vertical receivers must have base to 
ve floor to permit hammer test by inspector. 


Receivers are furnished complete with safety valves, pressure guage, hand holes or manhole 
as required by Code, drain valve and nipple, and base for vertical receivers. 


— 
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might occur with careless operation such as 
using too much oil of inferior quality and, 
if in addition, valve and piston leakage ex- 
ists) the fire is promptly quenched as soon 
as it enters the aftercooler and no harm 
occurs. 

Air Filters and Silencers—It is usual 
practice to run the intake pipe to the out- 
side of the building in order to obtain as 
cool air as possible. Atmospheric conditions 
vary, with winds carrying much dust and 
grit. As a result, the air compressor inlet 
must be provided with air filters to prevent 
this dust and grit from passing into the 
compressor, where it causes rapid wear of 
the working parts, as well as combining 
with the lubricating oil as a binder and 
forming obstructive and abrasive coating on 
cylinder, valves, etc. The carbon sometimes 
found .on valves, discharge pipe, etc. will 
be found upon analysis to be mostly dirt 
with some oil, which can cause leakage by 
getting under the compressor valves. Such 
gritty deposit will also add to the rapid 
wear of moving parts. 

The use of filters on the intake can also 
be classed as an element of safety in oper- 
ation, since the elimination of sand will re- 
move one hazard that might produce a 
spark where operation is sufficiently faulty 
to cause a combustible mixture to form in 
the discharge line. 

Efficient commercial intake filters have 
become so standardized and relatively cheap 
that the earlier method if installing a home- 
made filter of questionable efficiency is no 
longer justifiable. The compressor manufac- 
turer best knows what size and type of 
filter will give best service with his com- 
pressor, with the least pressure drop in the 
lines. If possible, a suction filter should not 
cause a pressure drop in the suction line 
of more than roughly 2 inches of water. 

When the noise of the suction is ob- 
jectionable due to the location of the com- 
pressor, an air silencer should be used. 
Several makes of satisfactory silencers are 
now readily available and recommendations 
can be obtained from the compressor manu- 
facturer. Obviously, the silencer also should 
not offer excessive resistance to the flow 
or air. 

Discharge silencers are also available 
when excessive noise is experienced on the 
discharge, frequently called “tank ring,” 
tesulting from discharge pulsations im- 
pinging against the air receiver. 

Protective Devices—Many protective de- 
vices should be installed in every com- 
pressed air system. If a shut-off valve is 
installed ‘in the discharge line, a relief 
valve must be placed on the compressor 
side of the valve to protect the machine in 
case the operator starts the unit before 
Opening the valve. Part of the standard 
equipment of air receivers is a relief valve, 
but that will not protect the compressor if 
a shut-off valve is located between the re- 
ceiver and compressor. 

Drains of ample size should be installed, 
wherever needed. Intercoolers and after- 
coolers condense considerable moisture that 
is carried in the air. This condensate must 
be carried away and not allowed to pass 
through the next compressor cylinder. It is 
ge0d practice to make these drains auto- 
Matic so that their satisfactory functioning 
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ner aving was among the early arts of New England. 
The first printing shop of North America was set up by Matthew Daye in 
Cambridge in 1638 and Boston soon became the venter of the graphic arts. 

This stimulated the demand for wood cuts, and later on, after printing 
from plane surfaces was introduced in 1796, a market was already pre- 
pared for intaglio engravings. Paul Revere, Peter Pelham and John 
Singleton Copley, the celebrated portrait painter, were among the best 
of early American Engravers. They were both artists and craftsmen, in an 
art affiliated with paper-making. 

Among other allied arts the weaving of papermakers’ felts was slower 
to get a foothold in America. Not until after the war between the States 
were domestic felts available. Now the product of American looms is uni- 
versally used in the paper mills of the United States. The experience of 
three generations of the same family is reflected in the reliable character 


of DRAPER FELTS. 
$4 Draper Felts Favor Efficiency * 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASS. 
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is not dependent upon attention by the op- 
erator, but care must be exercised to insure 
that the automatic trap works, which is not 
always the case. 

In many cases, especially on the larger 
steam and gas engine driven compressor, an 
overspeed shutdown is desirable; such ma- 
chines usually have limiting speed gover- 
nors as standard equipment, whose purpose 
is to limit the maximum speed of the 
machines. However, in case these governors 
should stick for any reason when the ma- 
chine tries to overspeed, a device can be 
installed that will function to shut down 
the compressor. This device, if not standard 
equipment on the machine, can be obtained 
at a small extra cost. 

For larger equipment, a lube oil failure 
shut-down is also desirable, since on the 
larger machines oil failure would result in 
a considerable repair charge. In case of oil 
failure, the unit is usually shut down auto- 
matically, although in certain installations, 
such as process work, shut down of the 
equipment may be very undesirable, and in 





such cases the device could sound an alarm 
to give the operator warning that there is 
something wrong with the oiling system. 

Jacket water failure shutdown is a pro- 
tection for the machine in case the operator 
fails to turn on the cooling water or in 
case the cooling water supply should fail 
for any reason. This device, while not regu- 
larly supplied with compressor equipment, 
may be had at a small additional cost. 

Where the compressor is installed in an 
inaccessible location or where the operator 
can make only daily trips to inspect the 
machine, it is frequently desirable to add 
additional protective devices; such as a 
shutdown from excess pressure in the dis- 
charge lines; a shutdown due to excess tem- 
perature on the discharge for any reason 
whatsoever; in the case of special opera- 
tions, it is sometimes thought advisable to 
install a recording discharge gauge or a 
recording thermometer to record these oper- 
ating conditions. The compressor manufac- 
turer will be glad to make recommendations 
for any special features. 





Discharging Management's Responsibility 
for Safety in an Industrial Plant* 


GEORGE J. PECARO, Plant Manager 
The Flintkote Co. (Meridian, Miss.) 


>>> Because my subject deals with Man- 
agement and the discharge of one of its 
important responsibilities, I want to dis- 
cuss briefly the scope of Management and 
some of Management's functions. Man- 
agement is best described as a directive 
force for coordinating the efforts of men 
and machines in the use of materials, 
towards the production of goods and serv- 
ices. The men comprising this directive 
force represents Management, and the ap- 
plication of this directive force represents 
the function of Management. 

Management is made up of a number 
of individuals whose duties and respon- 
sibilities are varied, but generally Man- 
agement can be divided into two distinct 
classes; namely, top Management and direct 
Management. By top Management, I re- 
fer to those individuals who formulate and 
direct the policies of a company. By direct 
Management, I refer to those individuals 
who interpret and direct the execution of 
those policies. 

The successful utilization by Manage- 
ment of men and machines is measured in 
terms of a consistent and continuous re- 
turn of profit for the stockholder’s invested 
dollars. The degree of Management's 
success is measured by the proportion of 
dollars earned to dollars invested. You 
will note that in my definition of Manage- 
ment that I have made no reference to 
safety or to any other of the specific re- 
sponsibilities or functions of Management. 
It is assumed that if Management is to be 
successful and is to earn a maximum num- 
ber of dollars for dollars invested, it must 
successfully discharge all of its responsibil- 
ities. 

The specific responsibilities of Manage- 
ment are safety, housekeeping, quality, 


production and cost, all of which must 
be continuously discharged all of the time. 
The order in which I have listed these re- 
sponsibilities is debatable as to the order 
of their importance, but the order of im- 
portance is a matter of opinion. The e¢s- 
sential and important fact is that these 
responsibilities of Management constitute 
the chain between investment and profit, 
which, if shortened by any one of the 
component links makes impossible the at- 
tainment of the maximum profit objective 
of Management. 

For Management to discharge its re 
it must recognize and be 
fully cognizant of all phases of its respon- 
sibilities. While safety has been included 
as one of the activities of Management, 
it has not always been recognized as one 
of the necessary links in the chain of Man- 
agement’s profit objective and has not been 
maintained on the same plane of recogni- 
tion with production. This thinking has 
resulted from the fact that safety is an in- 
tangible phase of Management's profit ob- 
jective which could not be accurately meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, and for that rea- 
son has been relegated to a position of 
relative unimportance to the attainment 
of the profit objective. I do not mean by 
this that Management does not endorse 
accident prevention and the safety pro- 
gram. On the contrary, there is probably 
no phase of Management's activities which 
is more highly endorsed to the employees 
of a company than the safety program. 
Unfortunately, this endorsement by 
agement of the safety program has not 
necessarily constituted a preface to af 
(*) Address given before the Paper and Pulp 
Section of the National Safety Council at the 


32nd Annual Safety Congress held in Chicag® 
October 6-7, 1943. 
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aggressive fulfillment of the program, be- 
cause Management has not made safety 
a production function. 

You may object to my several references 
to profit and the profit objective as it re- 
lates to Management's attitude towards the 
safety program. It would be utopian to 
say that industry's safety program has de- 
veloped because of industry's concern for 
the well being of the individual employees. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that 
industry, for a long time, was reluctant to 
spend money to protect its employees until 
it was shown that the-cost would return a 
profit. Plants are built and money is in- 
yested for the production of goods and 
services with the objective being profit. 
Safety, therefore, must be a means for 
accomplishing this objective if it is to 
receive proper recognition by Management. 

The top Management of The Flintkote 
Company believes that the occurrence of 
accidents is an indication of careless Man- 
agement practices, resulting in the waste 
of materials, waste of machinery, ineffi- 
ciency and delayed production. The top 
Management of my company have shown 
by their attitude that they are convinced 
of the real value of an organized safety 
program in the profit objective and have 
placed upon the’ shoulders of direct Man- 
agement the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of an efficient safety program. 

The confirmation of the top Manage- 
ment’s endorsement of accident prevention 
in our company has come in the form of 
tangible dollar appropriations to cover ex- 
penditures for a safety organization, the 
purchase of safe operating equipment, the 
construction of buildings designed for 
safe operations, the guarding of equipment, 
the purchase of educational literature and 
posters and other paraphernalia necessary 
for the proper execution of a safety pro- 
gram. While there have been instances 
where appropriations have been questioned 
for the purchase of equipment for new 
developments, there has never been any 
question on an appropriation submitted to 
improve the safe working conditions in my 
plant. These actions on the part of the 
tep Management of my company have 
demonstrated in.a concrete way to me and 
to my operating organization that the top 
Management not only approves of the 
safety program but is willing to pay for 
such a program and, therefore, expects a 
feturn for its money by the efficient execu- 
tion of the program. The approach to 
safety, therefore, has been to make it a 
production activity to be executed by the 
direct Management as a production func- 
tion. A production function constituting 
a job to be analyzed, organized, deputized 
and supervised. 

There is no engineer or technician who 
ean anticipate all of the hazards of ma- 

inery. Experience and the operation of 
equipment revealed in our plant hazards 
which were unforeseen on the drawing 
board and which were corrected immediate- 
ly that they become evident. Safeguards 
Must not be static, they must be changed 
and improved as usage and experience in- 
dicates defects. In our plant this meant 
that safeguards were inspected and main- 
tained exactly as production equipment 
Was inspected and maintained. The main- 
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For handling the large quanti- 
ties of bulky material required 
in the process of prefabricating 
dwellings for war housing proj- 
ects, The Upson Company found 
Baker Trucks ideally suited. In 
addition to speeding production 
by cutting handling time, these 
trucks conserve manpower and 
minimize damage to materials 
transported . . . Large illustra- 
tion shows Baker Trucks han- 
dling rolls of paper in storage. 





If you bave a current or 
post-war problem involving 
material handling, a Baker 


Engineer is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2169 West 25th St. + Geveland, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 
Boker Truck handling skid-loads of 
« Upson Wall Board. 
Special dumping skid hopper for 
« disposing of scrap. 


1 

2 

3 Packaged boards—a heavy load 
s easily handled with the Baker Truck. 

4 


Many man-hours are saved handling 
2 packaged materials with Baker Trucks. 


BaRer inpusTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Construction individually 
signed to meet space, tonnage or production requirements. 
Ask for engineering data. 


Vitrified 


Glazed Tile 
isa "Natural" for 
Paper Mill needs 


Smooth, hard, strong. easily cleaned and highly re 
sistant to chemical action, this marvelous vitrified 
glazed tile type of construction is preferred by scores 
of leading paper mill executives and engineers. Adapt 
able for stock tanks and chests of all kinds. Costs no 
more than concrete tanks that require constant mainte 
nance expense. ... An exclusive method of glazed tile 
tank construction developed by Kalamazoo engineers. 
It provides greater flexibility and lower cost for all paper 
mill stock handling problems. Immediately available. 

























tenance of the buildings and working areas 
necessitated clean floors, uncluttered work- 
ing areas and neat storage spaces. 

Because of the close relationship of 
housekeeping to safety, housekeeping has 
been used in my plant as an index of the 
thoroughness with which Management is 
protecting the company’s investment for 
buildings and equipment. It is an index 
of Management's efforts to produce a 
quality product. A neat, orderly plant 
stimulates carefulness on the part of em- 
ployees and enables the operations to be 
carried on more efficiently. Since the safe- 
ty program is largely one of education and 
the development of continued interest 
among employees, a neat and orderly plant 
is the best advertisement of the company’s 
attitude towards safety. 

I have already stated that production in- 
volves the utilization of men and machin- 
ery. It is a comparatively simple problem 
for Management, in any kind of operation, 
to design and protect machine tools. Ma- 
chines are inanimate objects which can 
be redesigned to suit the peculiar condi- 
tions of operation. The man tool, how- 
ever, is a tool which cannot be redesigned 
Men are like the designs in 
snowflakes, no two are alike and, there- 
fore, must be carefully selected and 
trained. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the accidents in industry are accidents 
resulting from the fault of the man rather 
than the machine. Like machinery, there- 
fore, men must. be selected, checked and 
maintained if best results are to be 
secured. 
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Give the workers half the care and 
study given the machinery in an operating 
plant and Management will reduce not 
only accidents, but also operating costs. 
A careful study of the men who make up 
the employees in the plant is extremely 
important to the success of any safety 
program and, for that matter, any produc- 
tion program. 

The area in which the industry is located 
affects the success of a safety program. 
An area predominantly industrial contains 
wotkers who are familiar with machinery 
and who, therefore, should be more fa- 
miliar with the hazards of machinery. The 
laws in the state in which the industry 
is located affects the safety program. The 
state which has stringent industrial safety 
standards contains employees who are 
familiar with and expect supervision. 

The proper selection of employees can- 
not be too carefully stressed. The method 
of selection will differ and must be worked 
out, as I have already stated, according to 
the conditions existing in the area in which 
the plant is located. It is said that the 
Army assigned a group of eminent psychi- 
atrists to determine the best way to select 
soldiers for duties on the various fighting 
fronts. After many tests the learned pro- 
fessors made this report: “The best way 
to find out whether a soldier would be 
more effective in the desert or in the North 
is to ask him the question, “What kind of 
weather do ‘you like, hot or cold?’” Un- 
fortunately, the problem of man selection 
in industry is not as simple as that. But 
simple or complex, the proper selection of 
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employees is as important as the selection 
of machinery and deserves as much con- 
sideration. 

When new machinery is installed and 
put into operation, a careful check is made 
of its alignment, its bearings and all other 
mechanical devices. Care is taken to ap- 
ply loads to the new machinery gradually 
until it is well broken in. New men de- 
serve the same consideration. There will 
never be a time when the worker is more 
receptive to constructive ideas and is more 
willing to take direct guidance from his 
supervisor than when he first comes to 
work. The fitst opportunity to sell the 
company’s safety program and the plant's 
objectives occurs during the first few days 
on the job. In our plant the personnel 
supervisor takes each new employee on 4 
tour through the department in which he 
is to work. During this tour, the loca- 
tion of the first-aid room, toilets and 
locker rooms are shown to the new em- 
ployee. Upon completion of the tour of 
the department the new employee is intro- 
duced to his foreman and the foreman cat- 
ries on with the program of making the 
new employee feel that he is accepted as 
a part of the organization. The respon- 
sibility for the proper instruction of the 
man in the right way and the safe way to 
do his job is on the shoulders of the fore- 
men for whom he will work. The attitude 
the foreman displays with the new man is 
the attitude the new man will have towards 
the company. If the foreman is disinter 
ested and abrupt in the handling of the 
mew man, you can expect just such am 











Close-up of Timken Spring Mounted 
,t . Dryer Roll Bearing Application. 


* Timken Spring Mounted Dryer Roll Bearing 
applications in a — & Sewall 304" paper 
machine at Great es Paper Company. 


No other single factor has so much influence 
on the speed, accuracy, endurance and 
economy of paper mill machinery—or any 
other kind of machinery for that matter—as 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, for nothing 
affects these qualities so adversely as friction; 
wear; radial, thrust and combined loads; and 
misalignment of moving parts. Timken Bear- 
ings exercise complete mastery over these 
threats thereby assuring top-notch perform- 
‘ance; drastically reduced operating and 
Maintenance costs; and extended equipment 
life. That goes for all kinds of equipment 
—jordan engines, shredders, beaters, pulp 
producers, fourdriniers, dryers, calenders 
and supercalenders. How thoroughly 

are your machines equipped with TIMKEN | 
Timken Bearings? The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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attitude from the new man towards the 
company. If the foreman’s attitude is 
wholehearted, interested and helpful, the 
new employee will in most instances be a 
loyal employee interested in the welfare of 
the company. 

I have tried in my plant to create, as 
soon as possible, a friendly attitude in each 
new employee. After a new employee is 
working and his name is placed on the 
payroll, I receive a notice from the person- 
nel department with the new employee's 
home address. I write a letter to each 
new employee, addressed to his home, and 
in this letter I attempt in plain language 
to convey the company’s attitude towards 
safety and to impress upon him his own 
responsibility to the company to work 
safely. 

All of thesg steps in the selection and 
placement of a new employee are noth- 
ing more than a build-up for creating 
safety consciousness in the man. It does 
not necessarily follow that safety conscious- 
ness is always created. Actually, it is the 
exceptional employee who responds ex- 
actly as desired. However, here again the 
man tool must be compared to the machine 
tool. Production machines are carefully 
checked for their efficiency and production 
and it follows, naturally, that man must 
be just as carefully checked as to his pro- 
duction and safety efficiency after he has 
worked a short time, and he should be 
checked periodically thereafter. 

To conduct an effective safety program 
in an industrial plant requires continuous 
and organized efforts. The top Manage- 
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ment of my company has delegated the 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
safety program and for keeping them in- 
formed of the resuits being obtained in the 
execution of it, to individuals who are ex- 
perts in personnel, insurance and safety. 
The direction of the safety program is the 
responsibility of an insurance and safety 
director and a personnel director. These 
directors plan and co-ordinate the safety 
program in line with the company’s policy 
for safety and advise the top Management 
of the results secured. 

Essentially, a similar safety organization 
is set up in my plant. The plant super- 
visory organization includes a safety and 

supervisor who directs the ac- 
cident prevention program. This man is 
an organizer who adapts the company’s 
safety program and modifies it to suit the 
conditions existing at the plant. It is his 
responsibility to study and check the safety 
program in operation and to maintain it 
at its highest efficiency for securing the 
necessary information to measure its effi- 
ciency. The safety organization includes 
the necessary clerks for maintaining ac- 
curate personnel and safety records, a nurse 
to handle first-aid treatment and first-aid 
education, and a safety and personnel di- 
rector. The safety: supervisor is recognized 
as a member of the production organiza- 
tion and is included in all production meet- 
ings so that he may be familiar with the 
production problems, and where necessary, 
relate those problems to his activities. It 
is obvious that the selection of the safety 
supervisor must be made as carefully as 


the selection of any production supervisor. 
His job is. a function of production. It 
must be pointed out here that while the 
operating manager can delegate the work 
of directing the safety program to the 
plant safety and personnel supervisor, he 
cannot delegate the responsibility for the 
results secured. 

The direct safety organization which I 
have outlined is supplemented, in my 
plant, by the indirect safety organization, 
comprising a safety committee consisting 
of employee representatives from the vati- 
ous departments. This safety committee 
meets regularly with the personnel super- 
visor to review plant conditions and to 
make recommendations for improvements 
within the plant and to review all lost- 
time and medical-aid accidents, and make 
disciplinary and corrective recommenda- 
tions. We have found that disciplinary 
action recommended “by the safety com- 
mittee following a lost-time or medical-aid 
accident is usually basically sound and if 
followed is received with less resentment 
than when the disciplinary action origi- 
nates from supervision. 

In addition to the employees’ safety com- 
mittee, we have a supervisors’ safety com- 
mittee comprising department heads dnd 
foremen which meets weekly to review 
all first-aid accidents which occurred dut- 
ing the previous week and to discuss 1 
ports from the employees’ safety commit 
tee. During stated intervals, the em 
ployees’ committee meets with the super 
visors’ committee, together with as maiy 
other employees who can attend the meet- 
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ing. At the combined meetings, questions 
of general interest on safety are discussed 
and policies decided. 

The principal item of discussion in the 
supervisors’ safety meetings is the review 
of first-aid accidents reported during the 
previous week. I have found these re- 
views and studies of first-aid cases to be 
the most important source of accident pre- 
vention information from the plant. Most 
of the corrective measures that have been 
made in our plant have resulted from con- 
clusions drawn from the type and trend 
of reported first-aid cases. Because of the 
importance that we have placed on the 
reported first-aid cases at our plant, we 
have developed a complete form for en- 
tering the data concerning the causes of 
the accident. This form is filled in im- 
mediately after the first-aid accident is 
treated and, because of the thoroughness 
with which these cases are discussed, we 
have insisted that the reports be accurately 
and fully filled out and checked by the 
foremen. 

We are at the present time preparing 
an accident proneness index for each em- 
ployee which is based on the number of 
first-aid cases reported for each employee 
during the time that he has been employed. 
This report is called the Employee's Per- 
sonal Hazard Index, and while we do not 
yet have sufficient data with which to fully 
utilize this index, indications are that it 
will prove the most valuable control of 
accident prevention at the plant. It is our 
plan to report each month to the foremen 
the hazard index for each employee work- 
ing for him. We propose to establish an 
index figure which, when established by 
any employee, will require the foreman 
to talk to the employee regarding his safe- 
ty record. A second index figure will re- 
quire the foreman to either transfer the 
employee to some other work or let him 
go. We have encouraged the reporting 
of first-aid accidents and have insisted that 
they be reported. The first-aid reports are 
the best barometer of plant safety, and if 
properly read and closely watched by those 
who are responsible for the execution of 
the safety program much of the uncertain- 
ty of safety control can be eliminated. 

For any planned program to succeed, 
it is necessary that the operating mana- 
ger delegate the execution of it. It is this 
step in the safety program that necessitates 
deputizing certain individuals to discharge 
the responsibilities of safety satisfactorily, 
thoroughly and consistently. Although the 
chief deputy in a safety program is the 
safety supervisor, the responsibility for the 
success or failure of the program is in the 
hands of the supervisors who direct the 
men and machines. It is the duty of the 
personnel department to supply men who 
will work safely. It is the duty of the 
safety supervisor to formulate the plans for 
safe working. It is the obligation of the 
company to supply the machinery and the 
working space for safe operations. It is the 
tesponsibility of the supervisors to utilize 
the men, the machinery and the plan to 
accomplish the purpose of the safety pro- 
Stam. The success or failure of any man- 
ufacturing operation depends upon the abil- 
ity and attitude of the department heads 
and the foremen, assuming that the operat- 
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high temperatures, pressures, or suction 
lifts . . . multiple operating conditions . . . 
corrosive liquids? If so, investigate Morris 
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ing manager is himself sold on the pro- 
gram. Unless the plant operating organi- 
zation is convinced of the real value of the 
safety program as a production function 
and takes the leadership in it, effective re- 
sults will not be secured. 

The final step in the successful execu- 
tion of a safety program is that of super- 
vision by the operating manager. The 
execution of the safety program is vested 
in the foremen and department heads just 
as the execution of the production program 
is vested in these men. However, produc- 
tion results would be haphazard if they 
were not supervised by the operating man- 
ager. Safety results, likewise, will be 
haphazard if the operating manager does 
not follow the program closely. The op- 
erating manager should know the accident 
experience of the individual departments 
and should discuss safety in general with 
the supervisors during his plant trips. He 
should be present at all safety meetings 
and, where necessary, preside at these meet- 
ings. The prevention of accidents requires, 
above all, leadership from the chief plant 
operating official. 

It is my firm conviction that the operat- 
ing manager who has a hit and miss atti- 
tude towards safety will have the same 
attitude towards production, quality and 
costs. The underlying cause of accidents, 
poor supervision, is likewise the underly- 
ing cause for poor production records. If 
employees are not properly supervised for 
safety it is reasonable to expect that there 
may be a similar lack of supervision in 
their production work. The supervising 
of accident control demands the same con- 
sistent check upon operating methods and 
conditions that production control requires. 
If safety supervision is lax or ineffective, 
it is well to look into the production super- 
vision, it also may be lax. 

The success of the safety program, there- 
fore, is a matter of the extent to which 
direct Management will go to analyze the 
problem of safety; the extent to which 





Management will organize to carry out an 
efficient program of safety and deputize 
authority to execute the program; and 
finally the extent to which it will supervise 
the program of safety as a function of pro- 
duction Management. 

I have not come here today to speak as 
an authority and an expert on the con- 
trol and prevention of accidents. I have 
no short-cut to offer towards accomplish- 
ing any reduction in accidents or in dis- 
charging Management's responsibility for 
safety. There is nothing particularly new 
or novel in what I've said today because 
as I see it Management has proved its 
ability to discharge its responsibilities for 
production and, therefore, Management al- 
ready has the knowledge of what must be 
done to discharge its responsibility for 
safety. The important thing is that Man- 
agement recognize the fact that safety is 
a production function which must be ap- 
proached with the same attitude and or 
ganization with which production problems 
are solved. Select, check and care for 
your men and machines for safety as for 
production and results will be forthcom- 
ing. 

I have reiterated in this talk Manage- 
ment’s profit objective and its obligation 
to its stockholders. If I have not stressed 
Management’s obligation to its employees 
it is not because I minimize its importance. 
The obligation of Management to its em- 
ployees is an obligation which brooks no 
mistakes. Accidents are the mistakes of 
Management. The mistakes of Manage- 
ment which result in loss of financial gain 
to a company can be compensated for by 
subsequent corrective measures. The mis- 
takes of Management which make human 
cripples can never be compensated for. 
In closing therefore, I want to say that 
safety is not an argument nor a theory; 
it is a responsibility which is never fully 
discharged. It is a function of Manage- 
ment which requires technical application 
and human understanding. 
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Acclirnatization of Bacteria 
to Disinfectants Used in the 
Paper and Board Industry 
JOHN W. APPLING! and B. F. SHEMA? 

Bacteriological control in paper and 
board mills can usually be accomplished 
by the application of good housekeeping 
methods and/or by the judicious use of 
chemical disinfectants. In the paper and 
board industry, the mills which make milk 
container stock have pioneered in the field 
of bacteriological control. As a result, 
these mills have no slime problem and 
they probably have no bacterial degrada- 


(1) Research Associate; (2) Technical As- 
sistant, The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


tion of woolen felts; however, some of 
them have occasionally experienced unsat- 
isfactory bacteriological control. It has been 
suggested that the reason for this might be 
found in the acclimatization of bacteria to 
the disinfectant being used. 

At least three types of chemical acclima- 
tization are recognized by Heilbrunn: (Az 
Outline of General Physiology, Philadel- 
phia, Saunders, 1937. Chapter XXXIV.) 

(a) Acclimatization of aerobic organ- 
isms to low oxygen concentrations, 

(4) Osmotic pressure acclimatization 
(which may also be regarded as physical 
acclimatization ), 

(c) Acclimatization to injurious sub 
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This section includes abridgmenis of some of the papers 

read at the Army amd Navy Conference, sponsored by 

TAPPI, in Chicago, September 21-24. The first installment 
of these abridgments was published last month. 
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N any type of material handling service an unfore- 
seen accident may damage a conveyor belt and 
result in a costly service interruption unless the belt 
can be repaired without delay. In such cases Flexco 
HD Rip Plates and Belt Fasteners frequently save 
the day. 

Such was the case at the Victory Mine of the 
Pyramid Coal Corporation where a heavy jack pipe 
inadvertently left in one of the mine cars ripped 
the 8 ply 48” conveyor belt for a distance of 1450 ft. 
The accompanying pictures show how the Pyramid 
Coal Corporation and the local Industrial Distributor 
restored the belt to service without a serious loss 
in production. The repair crew had the belt back in 
service within 30 hours after the accident. 





If you operate conveyor belts and are not famil- 
iar with the use of Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and 
Rip Plates you should know about them for they 
may help you out of a difficult situation. We 
shall be pleased to send you bulletin F-100. 


BULLETIN NO. F-100 gives complete in- 
formation and prices on Flexco HD 
Belt Fasteners and Rip Plates with de- 
tailed information on how to fasten or 
repair conveyor belts in any thickness 
from 4%” and up and in any width. 


Write for your copy 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
* 


Fasteners aad Rip Pilates, as illustrated above, were used. 


Fiexco HD Belt Fasteners and Rip Pictes 
sold by sepply houses everywhere 
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stances or poisons. According to Heilbrunn, 
“One of the most striking and, from the 
standpoint of continuance of life on this 
planet; one of the most important aspects 
of acclimatization is the capacity of living 
systems to adjust themselves to the pres- 
ence of poisonous substances. Acclimatiza- 
tion to poisons occurs in all living or- 
ganisms from bacteria to man.” 

It appears that a more resistant micro- 


flora in paper and board mills might de- 


velop in one of two ways. First, among 
the many species of microorganisms which 
were present during the initial period of 
satisfactory control, only a few of them 
might have been naturally more resistant 
to the disinfectant. Hence, during this 
initial period of control the less resistant 
and more numerous species would have 
been either killed or inhibited from grow- 
ing. As time went on, the more resistant 
species would have become the predomi- 
nant ones and, therefore, relatively numer- 
ous, which would explain the unsatisfactory 
bacteriological control. Second, a more re- 
sistant microflora might have developed by 
a gradual increase in resistance to the dis- 
infectant by those microorganisms which 
possessed initially a very low resistance to 
the disinfectant. It may have been that 
some individual microorganisms possessed 
the ability to become acclimated, whereas 
others did not possess this ability. At any 
rate, the acclimatization of a part of the 
microflora would account for the failure to 
maintain satisfactory bacteriological con- 
trol. 

A series of experiments was initiated at 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, for the purpose of determining 
the effect of sublethal concentrations of 
disinfectants upon a given species of bac- 
teria. Aerobacter aerogenes was selected as 
the test organism because it is so fre- 
quently encountered in slime. Sodium pen- 
tachlorophenate was selected as the first 
toxicant to be studied, since it is the toxic 
agent in several important commercial dis- 
infectants such as Dowicide G, Nalco 21, 
and Santobrite. The last-named was used 
in this investigation. 

The first step in the acclimatization series 
was to determine the concentration of 
sodium pentachlorophenate which would 
completely inhibit growth of each isolate 
and the parent culture. The lowest concen- 
tration which completely inhibited growth 
in most cases was 0.03 per cent; however, 
in one case, 0.02 per cent was the lowest. 

Having determined this initial resistance, 
the next step was to attempt to increase it— 
i.e., to acclimate the cultures ‘to grow on 
significantly higher concentrations of San- 
tobrite. At first, each isolate and the parent 
were cultured on standard nutrient agar 
containing 0.01 per cent of Santobrite 
by weight. After one week of growth on 
this medium, transfers were made to stand- 
ard nutrient agar containing 0.02 per cent 
of Santobrite by weight. Thus, each week 
a transfer was made to a concentration of 
Santobrite which differed from the pre- 
ceding one by 0.005 per cent. 

Table I gives the concentrations of San- 
tobrite which inhibited growth for the 11 
isolates ‘and the parent. 

This range in ability to become accli- 


mated may be attributed to inherent differ. 
ences between the original single cells, 
which in turn transmitted this ability to 
their respective progenies. There were g 
few minor changes in the physiological 
characteristics of certain acclimated isolates, 


Much more significant, however, were. 


Table I—Concentrations of Santobrite in 
Media Inhibiting Growth after Maximum 
Acclimatization 





Concentration of 





Santobrite 
Culture % by weight 
NE ee 0.130 
NE ge ESE EE 0.165 
Ek SAS 0.105 
NR cn ce 0.050 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Isolate 
Parent 

















changes in cell size as acclimatization pro- 
ceeded. Whereas the normal variation in 
cell size of A. aerogenes is 0.5 to 08 
micron in diameter and 1 to 2 microns in 
length, extremely long cells of larger diam- 
eter than normally found were observed 
in many instances. In some cases, the 
cell length was 25 microns and the 
diameter was somewhat greater than that of 
normal cells. 

The permanence of this acclimatization 
has also been studied. During the various 
experiments in which isolates were sub- 
cultured on specific concentrations of Santo- 
brite to which they had become acclimated, 
parallel cultures of these acclimated iso- 
lates were subcultured on standard nutrient 
agar (without any Santobrite). In every 
case observed, it was found that several 
weeks of successive transfers to standard 
nutrient. agar caused the isolate to retum 
to normal size and, more significant, to lose 
its acclimatization to the concentration on 
which it had been growing. 

The relative toxicity of chemical disin- 
fectants can be obtained by the flask method 
(Appling, J. W., and Shema, B. F., Rela- 
tive toxicity of materials recommended for 
slime control, Paper Mill News 65, No. 35: 
14, 16, Aug. 29, 1942). The test organism 
used was A. aerogenes which, incidentally, 
was the parent culture employed in the 
present study. The flask method was used 
in the case of Isolate 7, after it had been 
acclimated to grow on 0.20 per cent Santo- 
brite to determine whether its resistance 
was really greater than that of Isolate 7 
which had not been acclimated. The re- 
sults appear in Table I] and show clearly 
that the acclimated culture had a much 
higher resistance than the nonacclimated 
one. 

The evidence for acclimatization of 
A. aerogenes to Santobrite or, more specif- 
ically, to sodium pentachlorophenate, 3 
completely convincing for a number of the 
isolates used in this study. This im 
plies that some cases of unsatisfactory bac- 
teriological’ control in paper and board 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS 


CORPORATION 


NORMA-HOFFMANN “‘GreaSeal”’ Felt - Protected PRE- 
CISION Ball Bearings have the following outstanding 


STAMFORD 


Thick, closely-fitting felts between removable plates, form- 
ing an effective labyrinth against recessed inner ring. 
FELT SEAL REMOVABLE in its entirety, for inspection, 
cleaning, or renewal of grease. 

Wide inner and outer rings, with maximum contact on 
shaft and housing, make inserts in housing unnecessary 
and militate against slippage, looseness, and escape of 
lubricant past outer ring. 

Felt seal entirely within confines of both rings; therefore 
not exposed to injury. 

Seal construction avoids race distortion, ome dimen- 
sional exactness and quiet running. 


Grease capacity ample for long periods. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with yours. 


-AVFFMAW 
PRECISIVN BEARINGS 


TO WIN THE WAR—WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS 


CONN 








Table I—Relative Resistance of the Same 
Isolate to Sodium Pent P 


Concentration, percent by weight 
Time 
Interval 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 











an 7. 7% 7 = 2 mw 7 
30 ++ ++ +— +— 
60 ++ ++ +4+- +- 
ee PRK te te 
180 ++ 4+—- 4+—- +=— 
240 ++-4-—- +—- +— 
300 +— +—- +-—- +=— 





7 designates Isolate 7 which has never 
been on media containing sodium penta- 
chlorophenate. 

7x designates Isolate 7 after being accli- 
mated to grow on the 0.20 per cent con- 
centration of sodium pentachlorophenate. 





mills may have resulted from acclimatiza- 
tion of certain bacteria to the disinfectant 
by long and continuous exposure to sub- 
lethal concentrations. After acclimatization 
has occurred, the disinfectant would be- 
come ineffective. It has been emphasized 
that the acclimatization of A. aerogenes to 
Santobrite is conditioned by continuous ex- 
posure to the sublethal concentrations, 
Which implies that intermittent exposure 
may be a more effective way of using the 
disinfectant in the mill. It may be better 
to discontinue the dosage of the disinfec- 
tant completely for several weeks and then 
fo resume its use. In the meantime, if nec- 
ssary, a second disinfectant may be em- 
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ployed to advantage because preliminary 
studies at The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry have shown that acclimatization to one 
disinfectant does not insure acclimatization 
to a completely different one. 


Problems of the 
Government Printing Office 


A. E. GIEGENGACE 
Public Printer of the United States 


Will it impress you to know that in this 
Global War you, as paper manufacturers, 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle? 
This statement is supported by the verbatim 
transcript of a conference held in my office 
with high-ranking officers of the War De- 
partment, in which these officers brought 
sharply to my attention the fact that your 
failure and mine to give the War Depart- 
ment the needed printed field and technical 
manuals, forms, and so forth, would result 
in delaying invasions, in holding up cam- 
paign plans, and in slowing down attacks, 
and in greater loss of life through confu- 
sion and inadequate training, because these 
manuals and instructional forms would not 
be received in time to permit sufficient 
training and official direction of your own 
and our next-door neighbor's boys, who 
have grown up in our midst, and who are 
now giving their very lives in order that 
our American mode of life may endure. 

Do you consider any commercial account 
more important than a book which teaches 
yoursboy how to navigate his plane over 





the wide waters of the globe or how to op- 
erate his other up-to-the-minute equipment ? 

We feel that there has been some mis- 
understanding about the essentiality of 
paper for the Government Printing Office. 
Statements which have been made indicate 
to us that many think that when the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office attempts to pur- 
chase paper it is for the use of the Office. 
Nothing could be farther from the facts. 
The paper bought by the Government Print- 
ing Office is used in printing jobs for the 
Army, Navy and other agencies of the 
United States Government. In fact, 90 
per cent of our present production ‘ goes 
directly into the conducting of the War. 
The requirements of the Government Print- 
ing Office for paper for its own use do not 
amount to one-hundredth of 1 per ‘cent of 
the paper purchased. 

For sometime there has been under 
consideration a program which would cen- 
tralize the purchase of paper for the Gov- 
ernment. If and when this materializes 
the various branches of the Government 
buying paper would not be competing with 
each other in an effort to get paper to 
meet the demands made upon them. It 
often happens that the Government Print- 
ing Office is in the market to purchase a 
large quantity of paper to print a job 
urgently needed by one of the war agen- 
cies at a time when that war activity is 
also in the market trying to purchase a 
large quantity of the same grade of paper. 
If the purchase of paper were centralized 
this would not happen. 
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rugged valve at a low cost. 
water and air lines. 
of effort and time. 


gate valves can be used. 


Fairbanks 


Fairbanks improved U- 
Bolt Gate Valve is designed to 
meet the demand for an extremely 
It is especially adapted 
for the exacting service in the chemical, paper, and 
petroleum industries, as well as for ordinary steam, 


Simple in design, with but a few parts, it can be 
taken apart, inspected and cleaned with a minimum 





They are made in sizes from 14” to 4” for 150 lb. steam and 
225 lb. liquid pressures, for practically any service where bronze 
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The Government Printing Office, as 
large as it is, is not able to produce the 
vast volume of printing needed by the Fed- 
eral agencies to carry on the war effort. 
For this reason, and under one of the 
amendments to our Basic Act, we started 
buying printing from commercial printers 
in August, 1940. In the fiscal year 1941, 
the printing thus procured from commer- 
cial printers amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000 and in the fiscal year 1943, it 
increased to approximately $25,000,000. In 
addition to the $25,000,000 worth of print- 
ing and under another amendment, I au- 
thorized, in the fiscal year 1943, the several 
Federal departments and agencies to make 
direct purchases of printing amounting to 
over $11,000,000. 

These figures represent the cost of print- 
ing and binding only, as all paper, plates, 
and other materials necessary to produce a 
job are, in the great majority of cases, 
supplied by the Government Printing Office 
and are not included in the figures quoted. 
Taking this into consideration, the com- 


mercial- value of the printing placed by , 


the Office with commercial printers through- 
out the United: States reached the sum of 
approximately $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1943 alone, or $61,000,000, taking 
into consideration the $11,000,000 worth of 
printing released to other agencies, Con- 
tracts for this printing have been scattered 
throughout the 48 States, and approxi- 
mately 1,300 contractors in 288 cities shared 
in this work. 

We handle in the Government Printing 
Office itself approximately 100,000 jobs 
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a year. It is not uncommon to find at 
one time from 10,000 to 15,000 jobs in 
some state of production in the plant, or 
in some stage of planning for commercial 
procurement .In my endeavor to give you 
a clearer picture of your responsibility and 
mine, in the war effort, with particular 
reference to these 100,000 jobs, let me cite 
a few illustrations as to what they repre- 
sent. 

The War Department averages over 600 
requisitions per month for books and 
pamphlets alone, training and field manuals, 
army regulations, and so forth. These 
books and leaflets total over 40,000,000 
copies per month and range from 2 pages 
to 300 pages each. 

Some reprint orders for manuals involve 
1,500 or 1,600 requisitions in a period 
of twelve to fifteen days and require from 
12,000,000 to 13,000,000 pounds of paper. 
One example will suffice: The Soldiers 
Handbook, that foundation stone of every 
rookie’s training, ran into over 7,000,000 
copies in the last twelve months. This 
book contains 264 pages and required a 
total of 3,592,726 pounds of paper in its 
production. 

In addition there are thousands of dif- 
ferent forms for the Army ranging from 
tickets for the repair of shoes, through 
medical forms, to pilot’s examination pa- 
pers. 

Navy work follows the same pattern as 
that produced for the Army. 

I repeat, probably 90 per cent of our 
work is directly related to the war effort, 
and the remaining 10 per cent ties in, if 


followed back a few steps. ‘For instance, 
a census report on population may seem 
unnecessary, but it was used as soon as 
available by many agencies in the devel- 
opment of important programs, such as 
rationing, housing, transportation, wat- 
loan drives, and so forth. 

Who can say which is the most impor- 
tant, a field or training manual, a naval 
code for use in the convoys, the agricul- 
ture program that is to produce the food 
to feed the world, or the war-loan program 
to raise the necessary funds They all com- 
bine into our total war effort — Victory! 

Surely everybody has heard why the 
Third War Loan program is on. It re- 
quired 6,500,000 pounds of paper. Does 
anybody question the importance of this 
Government Printing Office order? 

Every job placed with the Government 
Printing Office has a definite date of de- 
livery fixed by the Ordering Agency as 
the date on which it must have the print- 
ing in order to carry out its program. We 
lay the plans necessary to make delivery of 
the job on time, but lately in many in- 
stances the Ordering Agency was handi- 
capped and our war effort was hindered 
by our failure to deliver on the date fixed, 
and we were greatly embarrassed because 
the paper mill had failed to deliver to the 
Government Printing Office or to the com- 
mercial printer in accordance with theif 
promise to us. 

Very often when a mill is called upon 
to explain a delay in the delivery of papet, 
the statement is made that orders having 
“higher priorities” had to be manufactured 
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Put up this poster in your plants or offices 


Our Government is engaged in another desperate war 
tight now . . . the war against rising costs, climbing 
‘Wages, spiraling prices. It is fighting to prevent run- 
away prices mow and to prevent the depression which 
would surely follow. 

Much of our Government's planning . . . many of the 
functions of whole departments . . . many current 
“campaigns”. . . are all tied into this. 

That's why we have the OPA and ceiling prices. 


That's one of the reasons for boosting taxes. That's why 
we have restrictions on installment selling. 

The greatest weakness in the fight against inflation is 
that everyone thinks it’s all right to hold down the 
other fellow’s wages and prices, but not his. 

Will you help in this fight? It’s your battle. 

If you would like to help this fight by displaying this 
poster, use the coupon below for free copies.—Koppers 
Company and Affiliates, Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





That’s why we have roll-backs. That's one 
teason we have War Bond campaigns. That's 


Please send me. 
why we have salary, wage and rent freezes. 
Your Name TrtTLe 
Company. 
KOPPERS adn ‘ 


copies of your High-cost-of-living poster. 
































(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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in advance of the order from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. On the other hand, 
we have been told time and again by the 
War Prduction Board that no priorities 
have been issued in connection with the 
manufacture of paper. 

The war effort is not confined entirely 
to the battlefield. The internal economy 
of the country must be controlled. One 
phase of this control is rationing. To 
gear properly the machinery of rationing, 
it is necessary that enormous quantities of 
printed matter be. produced. A total of 
over 4 billion forms and books, requiring 
approximately 75 million pounds of paper, 
were produced in the fiscal year of 1943. 
This quantity is not so large if one con- 
siders that these forms and books reach 
and affect every person in the United 
States. 

Few people realize the enormous task 
of printing—for every person in the United 
States. The ration-coupon accounting, 
through the banks, required 300 million 
envelopes for use in turning stamps in at 
banks, or 4,400,000 pounds of paper stock 


were used in a phase of the rationing pro- 
gram little known to the general public. 

The importance of the work of the 
Treasury Department in connection with 
the war needs no explanation, but let us 
note how, as a result of the war, the tax 
program has grown. In May of this year, 
we were asked to print 7 forms totaling 
326 million copies, delivery to be com- 
pleted by June 15th. These forms helped 
set up the procedure for the present tax- 
withholding program. Following that, the 
Treasury Department requested the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to print and de- 
liver an additional 215,280,000 forms by 
August 15th, to be used in filing the Sep- 
tember reports. Our present program for 
returns to be filed March 15th is really a 
husky one. It calls. for 32 forms, about 
800 million copies, requiring approximately 
8 million pounds of paper, the greatest 
part being chemical wood writing paper. 
This program means 200 cars of paper 
that will ultimately reach every community 
in America, almost every family, and it is 
up to us to get that paper in- the hands 


of the printers within the next four wecks. 

To sum up the obstacles and problems 
that must be surmounted and solved if we 
are to do the job that faces us: Briefly, 
the reasons so far for our failure to receive 
from you the paper we need, in the time 
we need it, are, I believe, the following: 

(1) The delaying of our orders by the 
filling of orders which the mills are led 
to believe are more essential; (2) The 
manpower shortage; and (3) The shortage 
of pulp. 

There have been reports of other rea- 
sons why our orders are not accepted. 
One of these, which I am reluctant to 
believe, is that some of the mills refuse 
our offerings because they feel that there 
is more profit in the commercial business. 
If that feeling does exist in any quarter, 
I sincerely trust that now, with a clearer 
appreciation of the vital need for the 
paper we ask you to supply us, and the 
part that that paper will play—not only 
in strengthening the hands of those who 
are defending us on the battle fronts— 
but also in the fight against inflation 
and chaos in our home economy, no one 
of us will put personal gain or profit above 
the opportunity to serve our country. 


Substitution and 
Conservation—the Role 
of Paper in the War 


ROBERT J. ZAUMEYER, Chief 
War Products Development Section 
Pulp and Paper Division 
War Production Board 


In the mobilization of American indus- 
trial effort for total war after Pearl Har- 
bor, the neglect of the paper industry was 
due to many factors but, in a large meas- 
ure, to the lack of understanding of the 
high essentiality of paper in a war econ- 
omy. Today, we find that paper is no 
longer a raw, untrained recruit but a 
tried and tested war veteran, impressive 
with service’ stripes. The old adage has 
been conclusively demonstrated that “paper 
is a substitute for many things but there 
is no substitute for paper.” 

The War Products Development Section 
of the WPB Pulp and Paper Division was 
organized in August, 1942. Its purpose 
was to encourage and facilitate the devel- 
opment of pulp, paper and paperboard for 
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war uses and as a substitute for critical 
materials. With the help and guidance 
of its advisory committee, the Section has 
handled 46 projects in a formal manner. 
Several hundred other items have cleared 
through the Section. 

Let us explore some of the more im- 
portant substitutions that have taken place 
during this spectacular period of transi- 
tion. 

A realistic analysis of the lumber sup- 
ply indicated that there would not be 
enough lumber, available for boxes and 
crates to take care of the shipping needs 
in this global war. Our industry stepped 
into the breach and came up with the now 
familiar V box. 

The specifications calling for a dry 
Mullen test of over 750 pounds and a wet 
Mullen test of over 500 pounds after sub- 
mersion for more than 24 hours, enables 
this container to withstand exceedingly 
fough handling. The contribution of the 
waterproof adhesive, namely urea formal- 
dehyde and starch must be duly credited. 

In recent weeks reports of corrosion of 
tin cans packed in V boxes have reached 
Washington. Prompt investigation indi- 
cated the need for more accurate moisture 
control. It also indicated that asphait bar- 
fiers were desirable. These problems ar 
usually follow a new development but are 
feadily resolved by better control and care- 

Supervision of details. The V. box 
Program has been conservatively estimated 
a being equivalent to conserving 1500 
tarloads of lumber per month. 


The TNT shipping box has also been 
converted from wood to paperboard, and 
it is reported to be equal to three round 
trips from explosive to shell-loading plant. 

One outstanding development has -been 
the substitute for steel shipping bands to 
protect bombs in transit to battle fronts. 
The new type band, which was developed 
by an aggressive paperboard manufacturer 
in ‘conjunction with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, utilizes laminated sheets of reclaimed 
fiber. It will conserve well over 50,000 
tons of steel yearly. The impact strength 
of the paper bands exceed those designed 
of steel and they do an equally good job 
of protecting the outer surface of the 
bomb in handling. 

As a substitute for light-duty steel strap- 
ping, various types of paper straps have 
been developed. They have proved suit- 
able for binding light-weight bundles and 
boxes, and for the baling of packages and 
commodities weighing up to approximately 
90 pounds. In some instances, existing ten- 
sion tools have been adaptable. One type, 
a laminated product, permits selective ten- 
sioning and exhibits excellent tensile 
strength. Two hundred thousands tons 
of steel is normally used in the manufac- 
ture of steel strapping annually and 


roughly one-half of this amount can be 


by use of =the-paper strap.» 
An ingenious development of laminated 
paperboard has been evolved and approved 
by the Insurance Underwriters for hot-air 
ducts conserving valuable tin plate. Both 
the inner and outer surfaces are lined with 
asbestos. The corrugated center improves 
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its insulating properties. Conservation e¢s- 
timates reach up to 75,000 tons of metal 
saved per year. 

The molded fibre industry can be cred- 
ited with creative progress in metal con- 
servation. Flash-light cases, alarm-clock 
cases, walky-talky battery cases, special can- 
isters and instrument cases are typical end 
uses. The application of phenolics to pulp 
preforms enables them to be used for struc- 
tural parts. They possess good mechanical 
and physical properties and are easily 
molded. The application of mass produc- 
tion methods to the process has reduced 
over-all costs. 

Even the Carlisle First Aid package with 
its sulfadiazine tablets, has been taken out 
of a steel container with its rubber gasket, 
and is now packaged in laminated paper 
and foil with more satisfactory results. 

An extremely meaningful development 
in the interest of conserving steel is a 
specially impregnated paper-liner cotton 
duck bag, having a capacity of 744 gal- 
lons, for the conveying of high-octane 
aviation gasoline. The design involved 
some unique engineering technique. This 
bag weighs only one-third as much as the 
steel blitz can and withstands higher internal 
pressures. It is more saving of space and 
will take more abuse. 
is the paper printing plate, which is used 
in certain duplicating processes and is 
capable of handling as many as 50,000 
reproductions. The plate lends itself to 
Half-tone, black and white, and color print- 
ing. For lithograph printing a special sheet 
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is coated with certain plastic materials. 

The multiwall paper bag has taken on 
tremendous. responsibilities in this war and 
can be credited with a grand conservation 
job. It has replaced critical burlap, cotton, 
wood, and metal containers in the handling 
and shipping of many commodities. 

The bags are scientifically constructed 
to meet all types of exposure and abuse. 
Asphalt laminated plies are generally used 
for water resistance and within recent 
months, paper plies, resin treated for wet 
strength, are also being employed. Cer- 
tain constructions have resisted complete 
submersion in water for 24 hours. 

Fiber drums are also meeting a need 


for certain commodities and are replacing 
metal drums. 

It is estimated that in the folding box 
field approximately 175 different types of 
packages have been developed for direct 
war uses or to replace metal, Pliofilm, rub- 
ber and cellophane containers. In savings 
of metal alone these conversions would 
approach 125,000 tons per year. 

In the field of cylindrical containers for 
lubricating oil and paint, we have a con- 
servation of about 90,000 tons of metal. 
The tobacco packages have all been con- 
verted from metal to paper. That includes 
the 2, 8 and 16 ounce sizes and represents 
a saving of 40,000 tons of steel. 





Modern warfare required durable maps 
for land, sea and air. This type of map 
paper is now being produced. by applying 
wet-strength techniques. 

The ‘Army and Navy is having many of 
its manuals and charts printed on high 
wet-strength paper to extend their useful- 
ness under all conditions of exposure. One 
manual of. particular interest serves as a 
food guide for our aviators who have 
bailed out over tropical jungles. It de- 
scribes and illustrates edible insects and 
vegetation, and also the poisonous varieties. 
It gives other valuable data that enable 
the lost or stranded soldier to save his life 
to fight again. High wet-stréngth paper 
in this booklet is a “must” to enable it 
to “swim” through a jungle stream, a 
tropical downpour or a salt-water bath. 

Lens papers are made possible through 
wet strength resins. Their strength and 
lint-free properties are enhanced. Photo- 
graphic papers are now being resin-treated 
to improve their properties. Camouflage 
paper, in its task of garnishing gun em- 
placements and other strategic locations, 
must be prepared for prolonged exposure 
to weather by wet strength. Glassine for 
certain food packaging has been improved 
by resin treatment. The outer wall of multi- 
wall paper bags is definitely bettered by 
wet strength. 

The synthetic-resin treatment of paper 
also improves many of its dry properties, 
notably fold endurance and that fact will 
ultimately be applied to certain technical 
papers in the interest of longer life. 

Certain new synthetic resins are now 
being considered and tested, one in the 
alkyd and another in the acrylic class. 

An invasion of great significance to our 
industry has been the development of the 
high-strength paper base laminates cured 
at low pressures. It is reported that the 
design of a wing structure for a trainer- 
type plane of this material is now in prog- 
ress. Their rivetless construction at lower 
labor cost makes them very attractive. 

Lignin laminates are replacing alumi- 
num pattern plates and are finding some 
application in electrical devices where they 
substitute for more critical materials. These 
laminates are also being used to substi- 
tute for critical Masonite. The development 
is receiving further study and improved 
physical qualities are possible by the appli- 
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cation of a phenol-impregnated surface 
sheet. 

Lignin is also being marketed in molding 
compounds by a large plastic manufacturer 
as an extender of very critical phenol. 

Problems of greaseproofness, water-proof- 
ness, flexibility, protection against light and 
moisture vapor transmission have called for 
technics that were secured by laminating, 
coating and impregnating. Components, in- 
cluding kraft paper, cellophane, glassine, 
metal foil and plastic films with various 
types of wax, thermoplastic resins and as- 
phalt compounds are serving a great cause. 
Our Section has helped in this development. 

You are all familiar with the jettison gas- 
oline tanks that serve our fighter planes so 
well in extending their fighting range. 
These “drop” tanks also enable the smaller 
planes to fly over the oceans to battlefields, 
Saving cargo space and valuable time. How 
many of you knew that most of these tanks 
are now being made of vulcanized fibre, a 
product of our industry. 

The tough, flexible and wear-resistant 
properties of vulcanized fibre have also 
made possible the. rather famous elastic 
Stop nut used so widely on aircraft and 
Other equipment. 

Paper is alternating for textiles. A dra- 
Matic application is the paper parachute. 
There are three types: namely, the flare 
Chute used for aerial reconnaissance, the 
fadio sonde chute used for weather ob- 
Servation, and the cargo chute which is 
Presently being developed for heavier loads 
and higher plane speeds. 2 

Paper vests have been produced with 


excellent thermal insulating properties. 
They have been used in aviation training 
in this country and are being considered for 
other services. 

A gas cape made of specially impreg- 
nated paper has been accepted as proof 
against blister type war gases for our 
troops. It is equipped with a transparent 
window. The cape is slipped over the sol- 
dier’s head and gives him complete pro- 
tection against gas. 

Due to the shortage of burlap and osna- 
burg, paper was called upon to serve in 
the field of camouflage. Specially impreg- 
nated kraft paper having a high wet 
strength and a rough irregular surface 
makes a very satisfactory garnish. Fastness 
to light, infrared reflectance, flexibility, 
mildew resistance and color retention were 
necessary and were adequately met. 

The hard-fibre segment of our industry 
has been called upon to supply an alternate 
for very critical Manila rope in one im- 
portant application. Both the Army and the 
Navy used a Manila rope grommet as a 
protecting device for the rotating bands of 
their shells. The Navy has adopted a 
grommet fabricated out of hard fibre which 
is expected to give even better protection 
to the rotating band than Manila rope. In 
the case of the Army, an asphalt impreg- 
nated sheet functions as a cushioning agent 
in the design of their grommet. 

The Cordage Section of WPB would 
like to be able to count on us for at 
least 50,000,000 Ib. of paper twine per 
year, suitable for use in comparative sizes 
ordinarily made of sisal and jute. 
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Industrial wrapping twines are used for 
a variety of important purposes. In 1941, 
the paper trade. largest consumer of wrap- 
ping twine, used 35 per cent of the total. 
The printing trade, second largest con- 
sumer, used 18 per cent. 

Part of this shortage must be taken up 
by twisted kraft-paper twine. 

This is the first war in which leather- 
board has been accepted by our Army for 
use in G. I. shoes. The components now 
approved are the counters and shanks. 
These cannot be termed substitutes be- 
cause they represent a definite functional 
improvement over leather. 

A Neoprene conservation has also’ been 
accomplished in delousing bags for the 
soldiers’ clothing by the substitution of an 
impregnated paper liner in the construc- 
tion. This liner is proof against methyl 
bromide that is employed in the treatment. 

The industry has made possible many 
conservations in other fields and ‘must now 
help itself by extending the use of re- 
claimed and substitute fibres wherever pos- 
sible in grades that are low in the essen- 
tiality ladder. More sacrifices must be 
made in the quality of many grades. Even 
our currency paper has substituted Ameri- 
can flax for Irish linen. 

An interesting example of what can 
be done with waste material is the devel- 
opment within the wet machine board 
industry. Several mills are producing va- 
rious types of substitute hard boards and 
asphalt impregnated boards having a fibrous 
furnish entirely of waste material. The 
former is being used for wallboard and the 
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equipment to meet your post-war needs. 

It might be well to do a little thinking and planning 
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latter is being used for weatherproof ship- 
ping cases as a substitute for plywood and 
as a lining for airplane motor wood cases 
to make them suitable for reuse. 

As soon as wet strength resins came 
into general use, it was apparent that work 
would have to be done immediately to re- 
use the waste which was cluttering up 
beater rooms and warehouses. This is 
especially necessary in the present .situa- 
tion with the shortage of fibrous material. 
Our industry has cooperated with the 
resin manufacturers and progress can be 
reported. The waste is reclaimed through 
the wse of steam, alum and mechanical 
action. Hydrapulpers have done a cred- 
itable job in furnishing severe mechanical 
agitation. Ordinary broke beaters can also 
be used but large sheets must be shredded 
first. Rag cookers, if available, help to 
soften the resin for the broke beater to 
speed the process. These developments 
represent a start, and refinements can be 
expected. 

From the standponit of substitution and 
conservation our Section has also studied 
the casein, starch and microcrystalline wax 
problem. The casein substitutes suggested 
are alpha. protein, starch, glue and soya 
bean protein. It is probable that the urea 
resins will also be used in certain grades. 
The. -cosn.. 
what but for the long pull a deficiency in 
supply can be programmed. Special pro- 
cessed wheat flour is playing its part in 
this substitution program. The emphasis, 
however, must be on conservation in view 
of the overall food problem. Our industry 
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-has--eased--some- - 


is serving this cause in supplying lignin 
binders as a substitute for corn-product 
adhesives to the large foundry industry. 

The microcrystalline wax situation for 
the fourth quarter does not present a pleas- 
ing picture. Some additional capacity can 
be expected in the medium grade substi- 
tues, and here again the use of the sub- 
stitutes should be enforced. 

One unique conservation measure that 
can be credited to the paper industry is 
the reclamation of helmet liner scrap. The 
Army plastic helmet liner is fabricated 
from cotton duck impregnated with crit- 
ical phenolic resins. In tailoring the helmet 
liner, there is approximately 25 per cent 
waste in die cutting. In an attempt to 
conserve this scrap, a progressive paper 
manufacturer found it possible after shred- 
ding the material, to process it with regular 
papermaking equipment and produce a 
sheet of phenolic-filled rag paper that is 
plastically moldable. A minimum amount 
of this original phenolic content was lost 
in the process. It was also found possible 
to fortify this sheet with low pressure 
resins to lend added serviceablity. This 
material has been used as a surfacer for 
plywood for various Army uses and it is 
also adaptable to aviation munition boxes, 
trays-and similas--applications... 

The industry must not say or even : think 
that it is using all the waste possible. We 
must start where we have left off. Virgin 
fiber is the choke point. Conservation by 
the extension of the use of broke and waste 
will be the order of the day: 


The Pulping of Extracted 
Yellow Pine Wood Chips* 


OTTO KRESS! and ROBERT H. MOSHER? 


At the present time large quantities of 
naval stores are obtained by extracting 
stumpwood of southern pines with a vola- 
tile solvent, producing as a by-product so- 
called extracted chips. 

After extraction, the solvent is drained 
off, and with it the dissolved resins, pine 
oil, and turpentines, as well as some pitch 
and other extractives. A large proportion 
of the solvent remains adsorbed or ab- 
sorbed in the chips and, consequently, the 
unit is treated with steam for the recovery 
of this valuable solvent. Generally, over 
99.5 per cent of the solvent is recovered. 
Following this treatment, the spent chips 
are discharged. Since in most processes 
there are approximately 4 tons of waste 
wood for every ton of resins and turpen- 
tine produced, there is a large potential 
by-product in this spent wood. 

In 1918, Kress and Textor (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 10:268-270, 1918) at the Forest 
Products Laboratory cooked the spent chips 
and concluded that the chips did not give 
a commercial pulp, mainly because of the 
degradation caused by the solvent recovery 
steaming process. A later investigation 
was’ cartied” on by Greéeriwood “for Pine 





*A portion of a thesis submitted by the 
junior author in partial fulfillment of 
requirements of The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry for the degree of Master of Science from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., May, 1942. 

1Technical: Director and 28tudent, The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. 
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Waste, Incorporated (Greenwood, F. E., 
‘Paper Trade J. 84 no. 5:60-64; no. 6:52-60; 
no. 7:43-48, Feb. 3, 10, 17, 1927), from 
which he concluded that the chips, after 
some modifications in the chipping and 
extracting processes, could be economically 
pulped. Although many investigators have 
worked on the problem of the utilization 
of the spent wood and considerable money 
has been spent in conducting research on 
its commercial possibilities, no organization 
has, up to the present, successfully pro- 
duced a chemical pulp commercially which 
could compete with normal southern kraft. 

The spent wood has been ground for 
the production of fiber suitable for roofing 
felt, insulating board, or similar products, 
and this industry flourished uatil the in- 
troduction of the Asplund and other de- 
fibrators. These made it possible for a 
mill to grind its own fiber from local 
Waste cheaper than it could buy the defi- 
bered rootwood. There are still a few 
mills making insulating and wallboard 
Which operate in conjunction with an ex- 
traction plant (Palmer, R. C., Process in- 
dustries flow sheets and data book. New 


York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940, p. . 


114-118), but very few of them utilize 
the total output of available spent chips. 

Since this problem is related directly to 
the naval stores industry, it was desirable 
in the experimental work to use wood 
which had been commercially extracted. 

A batch of solvent-extracted chips and 
a corresponding batch of unextracted chips 
were obtained through the courtesy of the 
Continental Turpentine and Rosin Corpo- 
ration of Laurel, Mississippi. These sam- 
ples were taken directly from the processed 
material and, therefore, are representative 
of it. 

In order to eliminate some of the vari- 
ables in the course of the investigation and 
to- provide a material which was known 
to pulp normally, jack pine (Pinus bank- 
siana) was chosen as a standard material. 
To duplicate as far as possible the treatment 
given the commercially extracted wood, a 
normal jack pine log was chipped in the 
Carthage chipper and the chips further 
passed through a hammer shredder. The 
material was then divided into two parts; 
one portion was stored as wunextracted 


chips, and the other portion was extracted 
with a petroleum naphtha solvent (boiling 
point range of 205-238 Fahr.) in a large 
extractor, after which the chips were re- 
moved and air dried. A material was thus 
obtained which was known to give a nor- 
mal pulp, of a chip size comparable to 
the -rootwood, and a portion of which had 
been solvent extracted and air dried. 

Solvent-extracted rootwood was cooked 
by the kraft process under conditions 
which were varied over the commercial 
range, and in no case was there obtained 
an economic yield over 37 per cent based 
on the extractive-free material. The max- 
imum yield only amounts to 30 per cent 
when based on the oven-dry chips, because 
there was 19 per cent of extractives in the 
wood, 

Strength tests were made on representa- 
tive pulps, and in all cases the maximum 
strength of the rootwood pulps was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of that of normal 
jack pine kraft pulp. 

The low yield of pulp obtained from 
solvent-extracted wood by the kraft process 
is not due to the small chip size necessary 
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SLITTER KNIFE 
SHARPENING 


CAN BE FAST 
and ACCURATE 


A wide variety of circular knives and discs, 2” to 
20” in diameter, are sharpened with speed AND 
precision on the Covel-Hanchett No. 450A Slitter 
Knife Grinder. It is especially efficient in grinding 
knives with long, slim bevels. Knives are easily 
aligned and changed. Horizontal swivel adjustment 
of grinding wheel motor permits grinding at any de- | 
sired angle, from the least bevel to a square edge. | 
Graduated scale provides accurate setting for any | 
degree of bevel. Double adjustable slide mounting | 
| 
| 














No. 450A Slitter 

Knife Grinder 
Regular equipment 
consists of a 1 HP, 
3600 RPM grinding 
wheel motor; 4 HP, 
1800 RPM knife spin- 
dle motor; grinding 
wheel 6” diameter, 


V2” thick, 24” hole. of grinding wheel and motor assembly permits any 


style of grinding. Any degree of bevel is main- 
tained, without change due to grinding wheel wear 
or change in size of knife, once bevel has been set. 

For complete data on No. 450A Slitter Knife Grinder 
write today to the pioneers in the industry. 
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to procure maximum extraction efficiency, In a normal kraft pulp the hydration It was thought advisable to select, for th 
the solvent extraction process, or the steam- characteristics are generally associated with the comparison, pulps which had received bx 
ing to which the extracted chips are sub- strength development. In the rootwood the same degree of cooking. For this rea- fo 
jected for the recovery of the solvent. pulp, however, the fibers hydrate immedi- son, the permanganate number was deter- | 
The low yield of the pulp obtained from ately upon contact with water but do not mined for each of the seven pulps se 
solvent-extracted rootwood by the kraft develop normal strength on beating. ceived. Pulps 1, 2, 3 and 7 had approxi: § ™ 
process is mainly due to the fact that the mately the same permanganate — Pr 
wood used in the extraction process is Southern Pulp 3 was discarded because it had 
very much degraded even before solvent A Comparison of machine-dried. Beater evalution of the § 
extraction and, therefore, is not an eco- and Northern Kraft Pulps* above-mentioned four samples showed that the 
nomic raw material. OTTO KRESS! and FRANCIS T. RATLIFF2 the machine-dried pulp was definitely i: 
The solvent-extracted and unextracted 2 : weaker than the other southern kraft sam- 
rootwoods seem to be similar to normal Through the courtesy of various mills, ples. Of the two remaining southern keaft : 
wood in chemical composition. However, the following commercial pulps were re- pulps, the one containing the least amount Spe 
the degradation tests, such as cuprammo- ceived at the Institute: of shives and other foreign material was § P* 
nium viscosity, copper number, and alkali 1. Southern kraft from Louisiana; air- selected. The pulps finally chosen were 1 tha 
solubility, show that the cellulose material dried laps. and 7. sp 
is evidently degraded. Although the fibers 2. Southern kraft from Mississippi; air- All beater evaluations of the two pulps | [& 
are normal in size, their behavior on swell- dried laps. were made in the same beater, one after sil 
ing, beating, etc., indicates that they are 3. Southern kraft from Georgia; machine- the other, to eliminate any changes in the § ® 
somewhat degraded. dried pulp roll. calibration of the instrument. - 
The presence of extractives in the wood 4. Senthein iieh ¢ Hie Cosaliing The complete physical evaluation of the tha 
appears to cause a modification in the air-dri tr L2 nig k 2 ee two pulps showed the differences nor — ™ 
mechanism of cooking; woods containing rn ee ry ee mally expected between a southern and @ ab 
large amounts of extractives gave lower 5. Northern kraft from Wisconsin; slush northern kraft pulp. The southern: pulp ab 
yields of pulp with decreased strength prop- pulp, from balsam wood. hydrates and develops slowness in the beater 
erties, compared with extractive-free wood. 6. Northern kraft from Wisconsin; slush much faster than does the northern pulp. set 
The poor strength qualities obtained in pulp, from jack pine wood. The southern sheet has lower bursting to 
the solvent-extracted rootwood pulps are 7. Northern kraft from Wisconsin: slush tensile strengths than the northern sheet} the 
not due to.the small chip size necessary pulp, from spruce wood. the tearing strength of the southern sheet is cul 
to preserve maximum extraction efficiency higher. The southern sheet is harder, has be 
or to the solvent-extraction process. The (2). Gachalend Wtieaten, She Enatitete ot more rattle, and tends to be of wilder for me 
steaming to which the extracted chips are Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis.; (2) Student, mation than the northern sheet. su 
subjected for the recovery of the solvent Se sues + en bean The two pulps were analyzed for the, sor 
has a definite degrading effect. The main: | Company of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. various chemical constituents which might bi 
reason for the poor strength is the inherent — 7 _POTHON OF etn eae tenitted by the have an effect on the other properties. The § of 
inferior strength characteristics of the orig- quirements of The Institute of Paper Chem- chemical composition of the pulps was véely te 
inal rootwood. Tawrence Coltene spgieee we 5 io similar. Therefore, it may be said that 
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Camachine 10-14D winds rolls up 
to 60" in diameter, slits strips as 
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ms to avoid cracking the board. Write today 
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their physical differences are not caused by 
any difference in the chemical constituents 
for which they were analyzed. 

The loss in tearing strength is approxi- 
mately the same for both pulps at paper- 
making freeness when stored for a short 
time in a very dry atmosphere. Likewise, the 
permanent loss in tearing strength is about 
the same when these sheets are recondi- 
tioned after storing in a very dry atmos- 
phere for a short time. 

When comparing the values of the zero- 
span and normal-span tensile tests on sheets 
prepared from the two pulps, it is seen 
that the difference in the zero-span tensile 
strengths are not nearly as large as those 
found in the normal or 4-inch span ten- 
ile strengths. Because the zero-span test 
is intended only as a measure of the ulti- 
mate fiber strength, it may be concluded 
that the differences in tensile strength are 
fot caused by variations in the ultimate 
fier strength but by differences in the 
fiber-to-fiber bonding strength. 

The northern pulp, with a given beater 
setting, required considerably more time 
© arrive at a definite freeness than 
the southern pulp, and undoubtedly more 
Gutting action occurred. However, it may 
be definitely stated that, for a given treat- 
Ment in the British disintegrator, more skin 

e and fiber debris result from the 
Wuthern than from the northern pulp. It 
Would be expected that, in forming a sheet 

Paper from the beaten pulp, a large pro- 
Portion of this material would be retained 

of the flocculating action of size 
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and alum. Being extremely hard and 
horny, it is conceivable that this material 
could contribute to the hardness and rattle 


of a sheet of paper. On drying a sheet, 
this debris might shrink faster than the 
fibers themselves and thus could be a 
factor influencing the loss of strength of 
a sheet of paper on drying. When this 
substance has been dried, it is practically 
impossible to wet it again. This behavior, 
therefore, could be partially responsible for 
the failure of a sheet of paper to regain 
all of its strength after drying and recon. 
ditioning. 

The percentage of the specific surface area 
involved in fiber-to-fiber bonding in south- 
ern kraft paper is not as great as that 
involved in fiber-to-fiber bonding in the 
northern kraft paper. This would be ex- 
pected from the fact that southern pulp 
has a higher percentage of summerwood 
fibers. These fibers do not collapse as 
easily as do the springwood fibers. It has 
been shown by Clark (Tech. Assoc. Papers 
26:285-294, 1943), that the specific surface 
area for a northern pulp is much larger 
than that for a southern pulp. This would 
lead to the conclusion that the actual 


bonded area per gram of paper would be - 


much less in southern than in northern 
pulp. Physical tests which give a measure 
of bonding strength do not indicate differ- 
ences this great. It is entirely possible, 
then, that the actual strength per unit 
bonded is higher in the case of the south- 
ern-than in the case of the northern pulp. 
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WILLIS M. VAN HORN, Research Assistant 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


A number of commercial compounds 
have been recommended for slime control, 
and the effectiveness of some of these has 
been investigated at The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (Appling, J. W., and Shema, 
B. W., Paper Mill News 65. No. 35: 14, 
16, Aug. 29, 1942). 

Because the use of these reagents is 
designed to control the growth of living 
organisms and. because they are introduced 
into the water systems of pulp and paper 
mills, it follows that some of the toxic 
material might find its way into the sewer 
and eventually into the stream. This pre- 
sents the problem of whether such re- 
agents in the mill effluent will set up a 
stream pollution problem, affecting fish 
and other aquatic forms in the waters into 
which the mill wastes are emptied. Under 
ordinary circumstances most mill effluents 
are quite rapidly diluted after reaching the 
river, and it séems probable that this dilu- 
tion might dissipate the toxic agent quickly 
enough to prevent any ill effects. On the 
other hand, there are cases in which the 
rate of dilution of the effluent in the river 
is slow. In -such instances, it would be 
of value to know to what extent the slime- 
control reagents could exist in a river and 
still remain harmless. 

The Monsanto Chemical Company, 
manufacturers of Santobrite, early recog- 
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nized the possibility of a pollutional prob- 
lem arising from the use of Santobrite in 
controlling slime in pulp and paper mills, 
and in 1939 carried out an, investigation 
at the University of Illinois designed to 
develop fundamental information on the 
effect of that product on fish life. The re- 
sults have been reported by Goodnight 
(Ind. Eng. Chem. 34: 868-872, 1942). 
Shortly thereafter (1940), the Monsanto 
Chemical Company made arrangements 
with The Institute of Paper Chemistry for 
an extension of this work to include the 
effect of mixtures of Santobrite and pulp 
and paper mill effluents on fish. The pres- 
ent results on Santobrite have been taken 
from the work done for Monsanto at The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry and are pub- 
lished with the permission of that com- 
pany. 

At the conclusion of the work on San- 
tobrite a project was established by The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry for a study 
of various slime-controlling agents in use 
in pulp and paper mills, a project closely 
related to the study in progress on the 
relative effectiveness of these agents in con- 
trolling slime. (Paper Mill News 65. No. 
35: 14, 16, Aug. 29, 1942.) This paper 
presents the first data gathered under this 
project. Further reports will follow as ad- 
ditional reagents are investigated. 

Some fish (e.g., the carp) are quite re- 
sistant to environment changes, whereas 
others (especially some of those in the 
minnow family) are extremely sensitive. 
In*this work, for the main part, the most 
sensitive of the local minnow fauna were 





used. These included the following spe- 
cies: the steel-colored or spot-fin shiner 
[Notropis spilopterus (Cope)], the blunt- 
nosed minnow [Hyborhyncus notatus (Ra- 
finesque)}, the lake emerald shiner [No- 
tropis atherinoides (Rafinesque)}, and the 
rosy-faced shiner [Notropis rubellus 
(Agassiz) }. 

The use of these minnows during the 
experiments depended on their availability 
at the time needed; it was not possible, 
therefore, to test any one reagent with all 
the species. The minnows were collected 
from a local stream by means of a glass 


. minnow trap. The fish were immediately 


brought to the laboratory and stored for a 
period of about a week to allow them to 
become adjusted to laboratory conditions. 
Only healthy fish were used in these experi- 
ments. 

In some experiments, frog tadpoles 
(Rana pipiens), goldfish [Carassius aura- 
tus (Linneaus)], and other fresh water 
forms were used as test animals. With the 
exception of the goldfish, the data for these 
forms resemble so closely the data for the 
minnows that they are not included in this 
paper. The data on the goldfish are, as 
yet, incomplete and will be reported at a 
later date. 

In the progress of this work thus far, 
five reagents recommended by their manu- 
facturers for the control of slime-producing 
organisms have been tested. 

Table I gives the critical concentrations 
of these compounds for the species of fish 
which were tested. That is, any concen- 
tration which is above the level indicated 





will prove lethal sooner or Jater to that 


species of fish, under the conditions of the 


experiment. 

As can be obsefved from the above data, 
Merfenel is the most toxic to fish of 
of the compounds thus fai, tested and 
Nalco 23 the least so. The blank spaces 
in the table indicate that that particular 
species of fish was not available when the 
tests were made. 

It is evident that very small concentra 
tions of all these substances may be toxic 
to fish, although it must be borne in mind 








Table I—Critical Concentrations of Slime 
Control Reagents in P.P.M. 
Critical Concentrations, ppm 

Steel Blunt Lake Conm- 
Colored Nosed Emerald mon 


Reagent Minnow Minnow Shiner Shiner 


Santobrite 0.4 0.3 0.2 _ 
Merfenel 0.02 _ 0.02 0.06 
Lignasan 1.0 1.0 08s — 
Nalco 23 1.4 1.4 1.4 ~ 
Nalcoo21 — os 0.4 O04 





that, at the critical levels, the fish often 


remained in the test solution for many 
hours. It is doubtful if similar conditions 
would be duplicated under natural condi- 
tions. By the time the toxic substance be 
came diluted fa river to ).4 ppm, for 
example, it is pgobable that’ further dilu 
tion would occuf at such .@ rate as to 
preclude the possibility of Rarmful effects 
upon the fish. 

It is in the higher concentrations that 
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The accident rates of National Safety 
Council members average only 50 to 
60 per cent of the rates of non-mem- 
bers in comparable industries. 


How About Cutting Expenses 


and Avoiding Production Delays? 


Because of this you can readily visu- 
alize the’ savings and other benefits 
which can accrue to your Company 
from a conscientious use of the Coun- 
eil’s Accident Prevention Services. 


For details, just address a request on 
your Company’s letterhead to: 
Paper and Pulp Section 

National Safety Council, Inc. 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


You will also receive a complimentary 
copy of our Accident Facts Memo. No. 
PP-1, “Hand Tool Accidents in the 


Paper Industry.” 
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HAS YOUR 


NEW PERSONNEL 
BEEN EDUCATED? 





















RR* FELTS 





In these days of rapid change and expansion in mill personnel, 
too often through lack of knowledge, paper mill felts are neg- 
lected or abused. 


Have you educated your new employees in the care of felts? 
Have they been taught to keep a close check on felt rolls for 
proper balance . . . have you instructed therm in the importance 
of correct water temperature . . . do they know the latest method 
of cleaning, drying and storing? These are but several of the 
things that will prolong the life of a felt . . . effect an annual 
saving, not only in felt cost, but in down-time. 


To help the new employee . . . to refresh the memory of the 
old employee, Orr Felt & Blanket Co. has published a booklet 
on felt saving hints. Write today for your copy. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., Piqua, OHIO 





the chief danger to fish is found. Fish 
placed in a solution of 5 ppm of any of 
the reagents tested will lose their sense 
of equilibrium within a few minutes and 
will show evidence of internal injuries 
which ultimately are the cause of death. 

It appears that, from the standpoint of 
stream pollution, the use of the various 
slime-control agents would be conditioned 
by several factors: 

1) The concentration necessary to be 
effective in mill operation. 

2) The extent to which the slime- 
controlling agent+is adsorbed by the pulp 
fibers and, hence, does not appear in toto 
in the mill effluent. 

3) The magnitude of white water and 
other water loss to the sewer, and 

4) The amount and rate of dilution oc- 
curring after the mill effluent is emptied 
into the stream. 

Under the conditions of normal mill 
Operation, if the mill is located on an 
avetage sized stream, it seems unlikely 
that lethal concentrations of these slime- 
control agents would exist in the river 
Over a very large area. It is possible, of 
Course, that conditions dangerous to fish 
Might occasionally exist in the immediate 
vicinity of the mill effluent, but stream dilu- 
tion should quickly remove this danger. 
On the other hand, if by accident, the con- 
centration of these agents is raised in the 

t, it is conceivable that for a time 
fish life might be menaced for a consid- 
ttable distance from the effluent. 

This investigation is being continued at 
the Institute to determine the toxic quali- 
ties of other slime-control reagents. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








Motor Starter 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced the Type H 
motor starter which has been developed 
for both induction and syrithronous-type 
motors, rated up to 100 hp. at 2300 volts 
and 1750 hp. at 4600 volts, 3-phase, 60 
or 50 cycles. The starter is a metal-en- 
closed structure similar to  metal-clad 





switchgear. It utilizes high interrupting 
capacity disconnecting-type fuses in com- 
bination with a heavy duty oil switch. 
Fuses operate only under actual short cir- 
cuit conditions, and will not blow unneces- 
sarily, 

The uses of the starter cover full or 
reduced voltage starting, dynamic braking, 
reversing, and special applications. 


Vibration Absorber 
for Tubing 


A vibration absorber for stationary or 
movable tubing has been announced by 
Packless Metal Products Corporation, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Known as the PACK- 





LESS Flexible Fastener, the item consists 
of a sensitive spring, cone-spiraled and 
terminating in a clip which snaps on to 
the tube or similar unit to be fastened— 
the right size fastener being chosen to fit the 
O.D. of the unit. Fasteners can be in- 
stalled in either lateral or vertical positions. 


Page 922 


According to the manufacturer, the fas- 
tener, when used to support flexible hose. 
prevents whip; and, when used with cop- 
per tubing, prevents crystallizing of the 
copper. 


Plastic Surface Worm Roll 

Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Orange, 
Mass., has announced a spreader roll with 
a body of wood covered with special plas- 
tic, and with a spiral winding of rubber 
that goes left and right from the center. 





The shafts of the roll are anchored by the 
patented Shaf-tite head construction. A 
6-inch diamater body is the most common 
size of the roll. 


Chemical Stoneware 
Resists Thermal Shocks 


A chemical stoneware that will resist vio- 
lent thermal shocks has been announced by 
The U. S. Stoneware Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Known as Ceratherm 500, it can 
be heated by direct steam or hot gases, and 





then cooled quickly. 
manufacturer, Ceratherm 500 actually in- 
creases in strength when heated to 400 
Fahr. and -quenched, and shows no loss of 
strength after repeated heating to this tem- 
perature and cooling. 


According to the 


All-Purpose Mofor 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced an 
all-purpose, continuous-duty, polyphase 
squirrel - cage induction motor which is 







equipped with a centrifugally-cast rotor, 
and with ball bearings sealed in cartridge 
type housings. The frame is cast in 
piece with rib sections to give 
strength. Cross-flow ventilation, a feai 
in frames 224 to 365 inclusive, is ob 
tained through protected inlets and exhausts 
at each end of the rotor. 

Where space is limited, the conduit can 





be brought up between the motor feet to 
the tapped hole in the motor frame and the 
conduit box cover assembled flush with 
the frame. The external box is then dis- 
carded. When the conventional conduit 
box is used, it can be mounted in any one 
of. four positions. 

The motor is rated 40-C and is de- 
signed to carry 115 per cent load continu- 
ously without injurious heating (1.15 per 
cent service factor). 


Safety Seal for Fire 
Extinguishers 


The General Detroit Corp., 2272 East 
Jefferson St., Detroit 7, Mich., has an- 
nounced the General Safety Seal for use 
as a protection against fire extinguisher 
tampering. The seal, constructed of heavy 
water-repellant stock, is made in_ three 





standard designs. Foam and soda extitt 
guishers are protected by a stitched. 
velope which slips over the hose @ 
fastens around the control valve. Vapor 
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 GHART 
PAPER’S FUTURE 

from this be 
STARTLING PREVIEW 


To be among the first to see a startling new chart of 
industry—visit the 19th Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries at New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
December 6-11. 


As a summary of current achievements in chemistry 
and engineering and a preview of the future, this 
Exposition deserves the attention of every chemist, 
engineer and production executive in the pulp and 
paper industry. From what you can see ... from 
what you can hear when you talk to the experts in 
attendance at exhibits . . . may come the answers to 
many otherwise baffling problems. It’s the right place 
to seek the “know-how” you need to carry on in these 
days of conservation, restrictions on manufacture of 
paper articles, substitute materials and other neces- 
sary wartime handicaps. 


Marvels in the production of new substances by chem- 
ieal methods with their counterpart in special proces- 
sing equipment are still necessarily in part a war 
secret. Many details that may be revealed however, 
including not a few bearing on post-war plans, will 
form a leading interest at this year’s Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. 


Important decisions regarding the post-war activities 
of manufacturers may be made as a result of this 
Exposition. Much of the information to be disclosed 
refiects either the creation of new industries and their 
products, or the conversion of existing plants to new 
. uses—to help win the war now, to help rebuild the 
world after Victory has been won. 

To be among the first to see the startling new chart 
of industry, visit this year’s Chemical Exposition— 
and bring your associates. 


/() t/) EXPOSITION OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN « NEW YORK 
DEC. 6-11, 1943 


Managed by International Exposition Co 
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CUTTING TOOLS BY 


ATRINS 


HAVE THIS IN COMMON: 
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@ Whether it's a saw, a 

chipper knife, a paper knife, a 
slitter or any other cutting tool, 
one quality is all-important: a keen 
cutting edge that stays sharp for 
long production periods. This is a 
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Cutting Tools 


for Every Phase of characteristic found in all Atkins 
Paper Production Saws and Knives. It’s the result of 
Attias Stier Shoat something more than using special 
Circular Saws analysis steels .. . or special heat 
Atkins Silver Steel treating ...or special grinding. It's 
Crosscut Saws more than Atkins wide experience 
Atkins Chipper and = in man turi t i 
rege tools, e coeeee Sot 
Atkins Circular ‘ 
Paper Slitters back 87 years. It's these, plus the 
Atkins Flat Bed Atkins tradition of quality work- 
Paper Cutters manship and design, that provide 


in every Atkins tool THE EDGE 
THAT LASTS. Full information on 
any Atkins tool is yours on request. 


Atkins Silver Steel 
Rule 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


| 453 S. illinois Street _- indianapolis 9, indiana | 
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ing liquid extinguishers are fitted with two 
caps, one covering the pump end and the 
other protecting the nozzle. Carbon diox- 
ide extinguishers are guarded by a cup- 
type envelope which fastens tightly over 
the nozzle horn. All protective envelopes 
or caps are held in place by a tamper- 
proof wired seal. The envelope cannot be 
removed or the extinguisher used without 
breaking the seal—thus protecting the ex- 
tinguisher against tampering. 


Combination Mercury and 
Incandescent Lamp 
Dome Reflector 

Revere Electric Mfg. Co., 2949 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, Ill., has announced a 
reflector unit, utilizing an incandescent 
lamp in combination with a mercury lamp, 
to meet the need for illumination approach- 
ing daylight on both flat and vertical sur- 





faces. The reflector, shaped to give wide, 
even distribution of light with a minimum 
of direct glare, together with the hood, is 
designed to dissipate heat accumulated from 
the lamps. Both the hood and reflector 
are of heavy gauge steel porcelain enam- 
eled white inside and green outside. The 
mercury lamp is of 250 watts; the incan- 
descent, 300 watts. 

According to the manufacturer, this unit 
offers excellent possibilities wherever light 
of more natural color rendition is de- 
sired, especially where heavy equipment is 
in use or where colored materials are being 
hand'ed or manufactured. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
announced that its line of Vibro-Insulators 
(rubber mountings) can be made of Amer- 
ipol synthetic rubber. Whether made of 
natural rubber or synthetic rubber, most 
all of the mountings are designed to carry 
the load in shear, rather than in compres- 
sion, to take advantage of much greater 
resiliency. Among the advantages of these 
mountings, cited by the manufacturers, 
are: Reduce wear and tear on machinery; 
eliminate noise and vibration that is dis- 
tracting to production and office personnel ; 
and prevent eventual structural weakening 
or destruction of buildings. 


Snow Plow Attachment 
For Lift Truck 

Towmotor Corporation, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a snow 
plow attachment for mounting on Tow- 
motor’s standard fork-type trucks. The 





blade of the plow is of high carbon steel, 
and it is inclined at such an angle that 
it rides over ordinary road obstructions. 
The model illustrated has a 23 in. high 
moldboard, is 64 in. in overall length, and 
has a plowing width of 53 in. at ex. 





treme angle setting. The plow also is avail- 
able in spring-trip models, and in greater 
widths. 

Mounting of the attachment consists 
merely of positioning and tightening a set 
of two-bolt draw clamps. No adjustments, 
other than setting forks at maximum width, 
are necessary. 


Pneumatic Atomizing 
Nozzle 


A pneumatic atomizing nozzle for hu- 
midification systems has been developed by 
Spraying Systems Co., 4021 West Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. In this nozzle, designated 
as type JHS, water and compressed air are 
mixed externally to produce a round spray 
which is projected from 10 to 20 feet, de- 





tor —_ 


pending on the air pressure. Included in 
the body of the nozzle are two Monel metal 
strainers—one for the air, the other for the 
water. The design permits removal of the 
strainers for cleaning or replacement with- 
out disturbing the nozzle or lines. All 
parts of the nozzle are machined of brass 
and white coated, and every part is ff 
newable. 
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Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 
finished felt 


perehg 
oS EXTRA Wen 


TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 

ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 

ZEPHYR cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 

HINDLE $/54 all cotton special weave. Extra heavy duty Pre- 
shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 

SCAPA-HALL S/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


117 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, 1, Md. 


Representatives: 


J. S. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
C. B. Smith, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Christian Co., Richmond, Va. 
D. H. White, Standard Supply Co., New Orleans 
Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 
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You name the 
Speed-Control Problem 


chances are 


Lewellen Aas the answer 


1. For increasing the efficiency of your 
war production machines by the addition 
of Lewellen Variable-Speed Control. 


2. For applying this famous Speed Control 
as an integral part of your post-war ma- 
chines. 

. so 7 


Look to the pioneer 
in speed-control engineering 


¥%& The problems of modern, highly-efficient speed con- 
trol require the skill of specialists. The experience of this 
organization—pioneers in speed control—is available to 
you for the solution of your speed-control problems. 

Today, Lewellen Variable-Speed Transmissions, Vari- 
able-Speed Motor Pulleys and Automatic Controls serve 
industry the country over. Lewellen engineers are con- 
stantly finding ways to adapt new applications of vari- 
able-speed control to fixed-speed machines and to hun- 
dreds of machines using inefficient speed-control methods. 

We invite you to use this specialized engineering 
service to increase the efficiency of your war production 
machines—to modernize your post-war machines by in- 
cluding Lewellen Variable-Speed Control as an integral 
part. Tell us your problem! 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING Co., CoLUMBUs, INDIANA 


LEWELLEN || TRANSMISSIONS 


tostohle Speed | MOTOR PULLEYS 
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abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 
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This is a study of the action of specific 
acids in solutions of approximately the 
same pH (1.04 to 1.16) on beechwood 
meal under strictly comparable conditions 
of time and temperature. The acids used 
were 0.36% HCl, 0.81 HBr, 1.69% ox- 
alic acid, 0.82% sulphuric acid, and 4.8% 
phosphoric acid. The action was deter- 
mined by making pentosan detetrminations 
and also by the yields obtained after 
hydrolysis. Usually, the greater the mol- 
ecular volume of the acid, the less is its 
hydrolytic action within a certain time 
period. HCI had the greatest, and phos- 
phoric acid the least action on the hemi- 
celluloses of the wood. HBr seems to be 
out of line because it appears to have less 
hydrolytic action than oxalic although its 
molecular volume is lower. This discrep- 
ancy may only be an apparent one, inas- 
much as the pentosan determinations in 
the hydrolyzates from HBr may not be 
accurate. This acid evidently converts pent- 
oses very rapidly into furfural. 

Although sulphuric and phosphoric acids 
have the same molecular volume, the for- 
mer is more active than the latter. The 


lower mobility of the HgPO4 ion may ac- 
count for this difference in behavior. Pre- 
hydrolysis with HCI gave the lowest “pulp” 
yield and phosphoric acid gave the high- 
est when sulphate pulps were made from 
the acid-treated wood. T. Ploetz. Papier- 
Fabr. 41, 17-8 (1943). 


The Effect of Stepwise 
Beating on Pulp Strength 


The effects of continuous beating with 
interrupted, stepwise beating were studied 
in the case of bleached and unbleached 
sulphite and unbleached soda pulps. When 
these pulps were introduced into a 
laboratory “Jokro mill,” and the beat- 
ing continued (or interrupted) until 83 
deg. S.R. was attained, the pulps showed 
no noticeable differences in strength proper- 
ties. Nor did the overall beating time re- 
quired to reach this deg. S.R. vary in the 
two series. A similar result was obtained 
when an experimental laboratory beater 
was used. However, this was not the case 
when the beating was carried out in a jor- 
dan of semicommercial size, provided in 
the initial stages the pressure was relatively 
mild, and was increased gradually in the 
later stages. Under such conditions, an 





unbleached sulphite pulp showed marked ~ 
improvement in strength properties, such 
as folding endurance, tear, stretch, and 
breaking length. No such sharp improve- 
ment was noted, however, when the beating 
was drastic in the earlier stages. The ex- 
periments indicate that in the jordan used, 
stepwise beating under specified conditions 
may lead to enhanced pulp quality. W. 
Brecht and U. Strindlund. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 73, 321-5 (1942). 


Lateral Shrinkage on 
Drying Paper 

The contraction of paper in the cross 
direction, on drying, depends upon the fol- 
lowing factors: water content, composition, 
degree of beating, the weight, the thickness, 
and also on the tension under which the 
sheet was placed. When other factors re- 
main the same, this lateral shrinkage is 
inversely proportional to the water content 
and directly proportional to the width of 
the paper machine. With free stock it is 
less than with slow stock. In the case 
of the papers of the U.S.S.R. that were 
examined, only one showed a lateral con- 
traction of over 6.5%. In general, in the 
case of most news, book, writing, wrapping, 
notebook, and similar papers, this shrink- 
age was actually less than 2%. In the case 
of parchment, tracing, and heavy papers, 
it was 2-3.5%. Map papers, and those 
used in photography, cable, and fine writ- 
ings and in very high grade book papers, 
the shrinkage was 3.5-6.5%. D. M. Fliate. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 19, No. 4, 37-42 (1941) 
through Chem. Zentr. 1942, I, 2607. 
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Consultation, reports, 
and complete designs 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 
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DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
equipment of STRUCTURES 














WANTED—Draftsmen, Designers—some experience in design 
of heavy machinery desirable. Excellent opportunities with well 
established paper machinery builder on war work and post-war 
development. Permanent positions for satisfactory men. In reply 
give experience, education, citizenship, age and draft status. Replies 
held in strict confidence. Address Box 333, Fritz Publications, Inc. 


nds. - 
trimming rtor equip- 





WANTED—Chemical Engineer with two to three years’ ex- 
perience, preferably in operations, for by-product development 
work in large kraft pulp and paper mi tion southeast. 
Persons now engaged in highest skill in essential industry cannot 
be considered. Address Box 344, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Adjuster for seven Potdevin self opening bag 
machines in Los Angeles factory. Attractive rates. Address Box 
345, Fritz Publications, Inc. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Today ... Solvay Alkalies are helping in the production of 
tubber life rafts, parachutes, medical kits and special food 
containers. These new devices are keeping casualties down, 
enabling fighting men to live and fly again! As new fighting 
fronts open, Solvay will continue to devote its facilities to 
the increasing needs of the armed forces! 


Tomorrvom ... Solvay Alkalies, backed by over 60 years of 
experience and continuous research, will make their special 
contribution to the great 
new discoveries of medi- ‘ 
cal science — safeguard- hy OLVAY 
ing the health of a na- 
tion and its workers— 
and dedicated to the 
further advancement of 
industry! Look to Solvay 
for the highest quality 
alkalies! 


SODA ASH 
AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE SODIUM NITRITE + SALT 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH . CHLORINE . MODIFIED SODAS 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


a 


CAUSTIC SODA 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
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WRIGHT 
Imyooved 
Vigh Swood 
HOISTS 

























WRIGHT MARES IT 
POSSIBLE TO TRUCK 
ON THE CEILING 


No—it is not done with mir- 
rors. It is done with either 
wricht Improved High Speed 
Hoists, wreigut Speedway Elec- 
tric Hoists, or wrient Cranes. 

wriGHt material-handling 
equipment is tailor-made for 
your production problem. It 
doesn’t matter whether your 
product is paper or locomotives, 
textiles or tanks, there is a 
wricut hoist or crane that can 
handle it safely, rapidly, and 
economically. 

In your local classified tele- 
phone book you will find the 
name of the wrient distributor. 
He is a good man to know. He 
can advise methods for both 
speeding production and sav- 
ing money. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


In Business for Your Safity 

















PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES — Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 








Process of Coating Web 
Material 

Patent No. 2,293,690. Herman R. Har- 
rigan, Chevy Chase, Md., assignor to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., a corporation of Virginia. 
Application October 25, 1939. Serial No. 
301,280. 3 Claims. (Cl. 117—111). The 
method of coating a web of paper which 
comprises flowing an excess of a highly 
viscous aqueous coating composition having 
considerably in excess of 33% solids con- 
tent onto a rotating surface having regu- 
larly arranged and uniformly sized pits over 
an area thereof at least the width of the web 
of paper to be coated, doctoring away the 
excess of said coating composition to leave 
substantially equal volumes of said compo- 
sition in said pits, rotating said pitted sur- 
face into contact with a non-absorbent re- 
silient surface to transfer thereto the coat- 
ing composition from said pits, the vis- 
cosity and other characteristics of said coat- 
ing composition being such that said coat- 
ing composition is deposited from said pits 
on said resilient surface as mounds that 
tend to coalesce and level off into a film 
of substantially uniform thickness over said 


resilient surface, allowing the mounds to 
coalesce on the resilient surface, bringing 
the web to be coated into contact with 
said film formed on said resilient surface, 
subjecting the portion of said web in con- 
tact with said film to rolling pressure to 
cause said film to uniformly and continu- 
ously coat said web surface and to cause 
the solids content of said film to be pressed 
onto and compacted with the surface fibers 
of said web to be made an integral part 
thereof, and drying the thus coated web 


Method of Making Paper 
of Improved Wet Strength 
Patent No. 2,309,089. Jordan V. Bauer, 
Elmwood Park, and Don M. Hawley, Ge- 
neva, Ill., assignors to Stein, Hall Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Ill., a corpo- 
ration of Delaware. Application October 6, 
1938. Serial No, 233,556. 7 Claims. (Cl. 
92—40). A method of producing paper 
having improved wet strength on a paper 
making machine which comprises adding a 
urea and an aldehyde in water-soluble form 
to the paper while the paper is in a wet 
condition on the paper machine at some 


stage of the paper making process prior to 
final drying of the paper, and then sepa 
tately adding to the dried paper containing 
said added urea and aldehyde an acidic 
solution, said acidic solution being added 
at a point in the paper making process 
when the paper is no longer to be sub. 
jected to heat, the co-action between the 
urea and aldehyde and the acidic solution 
so added to the paper causing an increase 
in wet strength without substantially de- 
stroying its flexibility. 


Paper Drier Temperature 
Control 


Patent No. 2,309,565. Adam E. Arm 
strong, Three Rivers, Mich., assignor to 
Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, 
Mich., a corporation of Michigan. Applica- 
tion August 19, 1940. Serial No. 353,269. 
12 Claims. (Cl. 34—41). The method of 
controlling the temperature of a steam 
heated heat exchange element, comprising 
supplying steam at constant pressure to the 
element, continually adding a small amount 
of air at constant pressure to the steam in 
the element, intermittently venting steam 
and air from the element in accordance 
with the percentage of air in the steam-air 
mixture in the element, separating and dis- 
charging condensate from the steam and aii 
in the element, and controlling the supply 
of steam to the element in accordance with 
the pressure therein, said pressure being 
governed by said intermittent venting and 
by the amount of condensation occurring 
in operation of the element. 





A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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WATERBURY FELTS 
are made by 


H. Waterbury & SonsCo. 
Oriskany. New York 








Read... 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


Constructive Articles 
Selected News and Features 


for 




















GEORGE F. 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E-—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation—Reports— 
and Pulp Mills—HydroElectric and Steam Power 
Plants—Plans and Specifications 


HARDY 


Valuations—Estimates— Paper 
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10 LOAD THE CARGOS 





that will 
RING VICTORY CLOSER / 


Winches to be used on board cargo 
vessels and transports— ready for 
shipment from the Murray plant. 





This type of equipment and others used to 
bring Victory closer—now needed more than 
barking drums, screens, chippers, etc.—take 
up much of our plant facilities. We’re glad to 
use our facilities and skill for that purpose. 
After we beat the Axis we'll be better able to 
meet your needs for new machinery and parts. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 











Trede Mort Beg US Pe O8 





P.A. PAULSON, Consulting Engineer 


DRAWER 259, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
Sulphite Mills a Specialty — Acid A pparatus — 
Simplified Cooking Method—Tubular Barking Drum—Thawing 
Conveyor—Bark Pressing Machine—Method for Saving B.T.U. 


Representing—Paper Machinery, Ltd., Montreal—Kamyr Equip- 
ment; and American Heat Reclaiming Corp., New York City— 
Rosenblad Spiral Heat Exchanger. 











NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1943! 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 


The Red Book of the British Industry 
phabetically Prin’ tn Clear Type 
Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 
For copies of this publication 
apply to The Office of the Directory. 
30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 











“READY 
a" MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 














THE WN. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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They Il do their job 





... if we ll do ours! 


Our fighting men are giving "em the works—and 
they'll keep it up until Victory is won. But they’re 
depending on us to do our job on the home front. 
They are depending on us to work a full day every 
day . . . to conserve gas, oil, rubber, metal . . . to buy 
nothing except necessities and invest 
the balance of our incomes in War 
Bonds. They’re doing their job— 
let’s get tough with ourselves and do 
our job, too! 





Tue Gartock Packxinc Company, Patmyra, New York 
Manufacturers of GARLOCK Packings, 
Gaskets and KLOZURE Oil Seals 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company of Canada Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 


GARLOCK 
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New Catalogues, Publications and Association Reports 





Forest Products Industries, 
Washington, D.C. A new booklet entitled 
“Tools for the Improvement of Forest 
Industry Public Relations” has been an- 
nounced by this organization. This pub- 
lication not only gives suggestions ap- 
plicable to forestry campaigns, but it fea- 
tures all of the “tools” that are available 
for such campaigns. The tools consist of 
printed display matter and information 
regarding motion pictures. 

American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. A new bulletin, 
“Dust — The Silent Saboteur of Produc- 
tion” has recently been released. It con- 
tains many interesting diagrams and pic- 
tures illustrating three types of Dustube 
dust collectors. 

American-Marietta Co., Chicago 11, Ill- 
inois. The new Valdura Heavy Duty 
Maintenance Paint Catalogue tells about 
protection, durability and technical data 
of Valdura Improved Asphalt Paint, Val- 
dura Machinery and Floor Enamel, Val- 
dura Metal Lead, Valdura Singlekote, 
Valdura Millwhite, Porcelain-Like Val- 
dura Dairywhite Enamel, Asgum and 
Roofdura. It is interestingly prepared 
and includes many pictures describing all 
the above mentioned items. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three Riv- 
ers, Mich.— An illustrated booklet pre- 
senting engineering data and complete 
details on unit steam-type humidifiers is 
now available from this company. The 
booklet shows results obtained by auto- 
matic humidification for prevention of 
loss of weight, strength, or quality in 
hygroscopic materials; for improving 
workability of materials; for controlling 
drying processes; for static control to 
prevent explosion hazard with dust and 
inflammable liquids and gases; and air 
conditioning service. 


Beaver Pipe Tools, Warren, Ohio, has 
recently published Catalogue No. 44. This 
catalogue gives broader coverage to. the 
Beaver Line than in previous catalogues 
and more clearly dissects Beaver Tools 
and Machines for the benefit of the buyer. 
It also gives a number of downward price 
changes which have been made, all of 
which price changes conform to the OPA 
Price Regulation. Copies may be obtained 
from the company. Also available for 
distribution are copies of condensed cata- 
logue which has recently been printed. 

Bristol Company, Waterbury 91, Conn., 
has available for distribution an attrac- 
tive broadside containing pictures and 
diagrams of its various automatic control 
and recording instruments. It also con- 
tains a list of basic instruments (not 
illustrated) offered by the company and 
tells many details about the company, 
together with a map of the United States 
and Canada shewing the various facto- 
ries, branch offices and field resident en- 
gineers of the Bristol Company. Attached 
to the broadside is a postal card to be used 
for asking for literature on any of the 
various instruments manufactured by the 
company. 

Plexrock Company, Philadclphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a new folder 
which will be very helpful to men respon- 
sible for plant maintenance by giving 
many suggestions. This folder contains 
descriptive information of the many 
products manufactured by the company 
together with illustrations. 

Pormed Steel Tube Institute, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This company has prepared a chart 
showing the symbols of all companies 
who manufacture welded steel tubing for 
heat transfer apparatus and who are re- 
ported as having adopted this identifica- 
tion procedure. Copies of the chart 


“Identification of Weided Heat Exchan- 
ger and Condenser Tubing” are available 
from the company. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del- 
aware—A booklet prepared by this com- 
pany for war producers is entitled 
“Staybelite Esters.” The booklet con- 
tains data on physical properties and 
lists typical materials compatible with 
Staybelite esters. Important data tables 
are included. 

International Acetylene Association, 
New York 17, New York, has prepared a 
16-page pocket-size booklet entitled “Pre. 
venting Welding and Cutting Fires." The 
booklet is clearly written and contains 
brief discussions of the chief causes of 
fires and practical measures for prevent- 
ing them. Copies may be obtained, with- 
out cost, from the company or from any 
manufacturer of oxygen, acetylene, car- 
bide or welding and cutting equipment. 

Northern &: Works, Detroit, 
Michigan. A new folder entitled “The 
New Northern Travelator” is being dis- 
tributed through Witte & Burden, 5757 
Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. This 
folder is well-illustrated and gives a brief 
account of the development and method 
of application of the “Travelator.” 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York, New 
York, has recently issued a third revised 
edition of a 28-page manual which gives 
successful methods and techniques for 
handling cleaning, de-scaling and related 
tasks on a wide range of paper mill equip- 
ment. Copies of this manual are free upon 
request. 

Philadelphia Quartz Company, Phila- 
delphia 6,- Pennsylvania, announces its 
new placard on the proper care of drums 
prepared for its customers who buy sili- 
cate in such packages. This placard is 
printed in two colors in large, easy-to- 
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STOCK PUMPS INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR 
OPERATING CONDITIONS 


thing as a 
FREDERICK Stock Pump... there is only a basic de- 
sign. And, when we engineer your pump, we take into ac- 
eount the nature of the stock, its consistency, the piping 
layout, and all other factors that enter into your oper- 
. - and build the pump accordingly. 


Consequently, FREDERICK pumps can be GUARAN- 
TEED to meet the operating conditions for which they 


You'll find a FREDERICK pump is 
the unit for low cost, high efficiency 
pumping—sound in construction— 


The FREDERICK IRON g STEEL CO. 


Frederick, Maryland 
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FOR 57 YEARS 





PAPER MILL OILING SYSTEMS 
Have been the Unanimous Choice 


of The Paper Industry 
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BOWSER, Incorporated 
depend- FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
able in 
operation 
— proved 
by over a 
quarter J. W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
pig fs ; NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
leading 
paper Builders of 
mills, Paper Making Rolls end Special Machinery 


Roll Grinding a Specialty 
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MACHINE 
WORKS 


GLENS 
FALLS 


PULP SCREENS “t 
WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
METERING SYSTEMS 


FLOAT VALVES 
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NOTHING TO 
WHITTLE DOWN 
THE FLOW! 















in the handling 
of Stock— Alum 
Solutions — Hy- 
pochiorite — 
Chiorine 









WORKING PARTS 
ceareeres a 
Caustics— 
Gases— 
ete. 


One of the most common 
causes of interruptions, 
delays and shut-downs 
in pulp and paper mills, 
is the old style globe and 
gate valve or plug-cock, 
with vital parts sub- 
jected to rust, corrosion, 
wear, clogging, freezing, 
sticking, etc. 

The Hills - McCanna 
Valve is built on the outstanding dia- 
phragm principle, which automatically elimi- 
nates all valve weaknesses and failures, because all working 
parts are completely isolated from the fluid stream. The flow 
is unrestricted—resilient diaphragm assures tight closure—no 
seepage or wire-drawing—practically no maintenance. 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG V-4! for the complete interesting story. 





HILLS-Mc CANNA CO. 


24 NELSON STREET, CHICAGO 


ume . # & WATER VALV . 








IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 
Partial List of Ryerson Products: 


Alloy Steels Stainless Threaded Rods 
Bars —Shapes Boiler Fittings Rivets —Nuts 
Structurals Reinforcing Chein—Wire 
Rails — Plates Floor Plates Tubing 

Sheets —Strip Too! Stee! 





Jordans, Beaters, Press and Couch Relis, Grinders, Calenders, etc. 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS - DETROIT - CLEVELAND + BUFFALO 
BOSTON - CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 


> FEEL aR 

















read type and is suitable for posting on 
plant bulletin boards, in shipping-rooms 
or warehouses. Copies of the poster may 
be obtained by writing to the company. 


Preferred Utilities Co., Imc., 15860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.—Avail- 
able from this company is a timely bul- 
lettin showing how, by the installation 
of a simplified, automatc draft control 
device, savings of 10 per cent to 30 per 
eent may be effected in the fuel con- 
sumption of natural draft boilers. This 
device is called the Draft-A-Justor. The 
bulletin also includes a graph showing 
the relation between CO2 and prevent- 
able fuel losses; ,a tabulation of essen- 
tial requirements for a successful draft 
regulator and a table of ratings. 


Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
A booklet which asks the question in its 
title “What Makes a Grease”? Has been 
distributed by this company. Answers to 
Some of the grease problems are given 
in this booklet which is illustrated. Ad- 
dress Dept. 63. 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, In- 
diana, has a new catalogue G-435 which 
isa very attractive catalogue with a dark 
brown fiberboard cover, embossed in gold, 
in an ivory plastic binder. It completely 
@escribes all REEVES Variable Speed 
Control Units—— The Transmission, The 
Vari-Speed Motor Pulley and the Moto- 
drive. Complete details are given on re- 
cent additions and improvements ‘to the 
REEVES products, also information is 
given on new automatic controls and on 
the REEVES Speedial Handwheel. 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Aurora, Lll- 
inois, This company has a new product 
NOW available which is thoroughly de- 

in its new “Saco” Speed Reducer 
Catalogue No. 643. This new 8-page Cata- 
contains the latest and most com- 

plete information on the SACO Speed Re- 








Association Reports 


Following are major reports sent out 
by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion during the month of October. Any 
correspondence with that office regarding 
these releases should carry identifying 
titles and numbers as listed. 
Wetere? — 
= 

Prices No, 18—Revised Maximum Price 

Regulation No. 187. 

Paper Production No. 19 and No, 20— 
M-241 amended October 16, 1943 and 
L-241 amended October 21, 1943 (respec- 
tively). No. 21 includes form WPB 3270 
Paper or Paperboard: Schedule of orders 
under production reserve of M-241. 

Materials and Supplies No. 40 and No. 
42—Priorities Regulation 16 (Amended), 
and Report of Combined Pulp and Paper 
Committee. 


Labor Relations 

General No. 8—Wartime executive or- 
ders affecting manpower. Chart of war- 
time executive orders affecting labor. 


The Foreman’s Handbook—wWritten by 
eighteen specialists, one chapter by each 
contributor, this volume has been written 
solely forforemen, “Its major purpose,” 
according to Carl Heyel of the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, one of the book’s 
contributors as well as its editor, “is to 
help the foreman develop his job beyond 
the point at which he assumed it — to 
help him grow.” Bach chapter is complete 
in itself, independent of preceding or suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

The work discusses the day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities of foremen in handling peo- 
ple and in supervising production. It 
also presents background information on 
economic, legislative and management 
fundamentals. The volume totals 410 
pages. It is priced at $3.00 a copy. The 
publisher is the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 

Cellulose and Cellulose Derivatives— 
Prepared by a staff of specialists under 
the editorship of Emil Ott, Director of 
Research, Hercules Powder Company, 
this monograph is divided conveniently 
into ten chapters: namely, Occurrence of 
Cellulose, Chemical Nature of Cellulose 
and its Derivatives, Structure and Prop- 
erties of Cellulose Fibers, Carbohydrates 
Normally Associated with Cellulose in 
Nature, Lignin and Other Noncarbo- 
hydrates, Preparation of Cellulose from 
Its Natural Sources, Bleaching and Puri- 
fication of Cellulose, Derivatives of Cell- 
ulose, Physical Properties of Cellulose 
and Its Derivatives and Technical Appli- 
cations of the Physical Properties of 
Cellulose and Its Derivatives. It is a vol- 
ume of nearly 1200 pages attractively and 
durably bound in a stiff, blue cloth cover. 
In addition to Dr. Ott, the staff of con- 
tributors totaled 35. 

According to Dr. Ott, in his preface to 
the volume, about four-fifths of the ma- 
terial in the book was contributed by per- 
sons engaged in industry or working in 
institutjons supported by industry or in 
government laboratories. Many of the con- 
tributors are well-known tothe pulp and 
paper industry because of other contribu- 
tions by them to the literature of pulp 
and paper making. An extensive author 
index as well as subject index makes the 
volume very usable for reference. Pub- 
lished by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York, 
the book is priced at $15.00 a copy. 

Salvage Manual for Industry—This is 
a comprehensive practical manual] on in- 
dustrial salvage just published by the 
Technical Service Section, Industrial 
Salvage Branch of the WPB. Edited by 
7 engineers, paper-bound, 6 in. x 9 in., 
250 pages. Price 50 cents per copy, pro- 
curable through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS per owl. 


mile dog "Bn int, 
v 
ha jum allowance not in ed 





-5.50 
-3.50 
-3.00 
-3, 
4.75 
3.75 
4.50 
425 
-3.50 
-6.50 
8.25 
-7.00 
~7.25 
-7,25 
.00 
-5.75 
50 
-3.50 
-5.00 
-14.00 
-14.00 
RAGS (Domestic) 
f. 0. b. New Yerk City 
OLD RAGS 
‘A ceiling prices in sales to 
ailkic bart a pints of shipment wit 
brokers’ allowances of $1 to $2 a ton depend- 
ing on the value of the grade involved. 
per ton 
tT A pee ereeee! 31.00 
i teats ads dulinskniberh 29.00 
BO EE Ge ccc cvcccctecccss 27.00 
Twos and Blues— 
Glin cn cvbi cee cduoas 44.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
BIER Gs bt boccccodcecshsce 44.00 
Miscellancous................... 36.00 
Whites, No, 1— 
es oe 76.00 
Miscellancous................... 00 
Whites, No. 2— 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS per ew. 
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£ o, b, and ex dock New York City 
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Wool Tares— Aw 
Heavy.................... 3.50 to 3.75 
No, 1 Serap Bagging......... 2.75 to 3.00 
M Rope— 
Rs. oneassesveeye ~*115.00 
PEE wos veccecesccss ~*105.00 
Sisal 
REE SS Ca -*95.00 
ees ~*85.00 
New Burlap Cuttings......... 5.50 to 5.75 
TPeragn (N ) 6.25 to 6.75 
| Rae 
RS do .onvavertedts 5.50 to 6.00 
a ee -*80.00 
OO TS eer ora -*60. 
|) SER RSRERRE REI 5.00 to 5.25 
WEN cestcsnssdnansetces 1.50 to 1.75 
SUPA calling prise par tan 6 o, b, shipping 
WASTE PAPER 
OPA ceiling prices f. 0. b. points of shi 
ment, with brokers’ meat to 9 ~a 
cent. 
Sha per ton 
Envy. Cuts, One-Cut . .67.50- 
62.50- 





Old Corrugated Containers. . . .23.00 
New Corrugated Cuts........ 18.00- 
Mill Wrappers............... 17.00- 
Seed Chee... 14.50- 
No, 1 Mixed Paper........... 14.00- 
CHEMICALS 
. 0. b, shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
uD. out. Aideduck Ccéwue ya 
Powdered, cwt............. 4.40- 
Pulp, bulk, ton 40.00 to 46.50 
Dry, barrels, pound........ .00 to - 
Bleaching Powder— 
Re Pre 2.25 to 3.10 
Casein (Domestic 
20-30 mesh (bags), Ib........ + 24.00 to 24.75 
oo5es nae Case, Astadt 
Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton.......... 7.50 to 15.00 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 











Papermakers Attention! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making................. $6.75 
G. S$. Witham, Sr. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
pages, written for machine tenders, beater men, and other 
practical mill workers, as well as for engineers, technolo- 
gists, and executives. 


Trouble on the Paper Machine.................+- 75 
Archie 


AM raph—published in convenient pocket-sized edi- 
tion. Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cents per 


copy. 

Technology of Papermaking Fibers............... 50 

0.6 b'da5 pabhs96.6 ds Sb 0oed dhenes de 50 

lessons in Paper Making—Part 1................. 50 
Harry Williamson 

lessons in Paper Making—Part 2................. 50 
Herry Williamson 

Drying of Paper on the Machine.................. 1.50 
8. M. Baxter 


(Second edition now in production.) 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
WOU, kp aa nog b0 06 ccpnwdsdeed 4oUNMemees vas 1.50 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases 
welding—!308 pages—i8i0 illustrations. Standard text in 
hundreds of schools and 1 ($2.00 outside U.S.) 





Now Available Postpaid from 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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NO 
WAR 
LASTS ff 
FOREVER | 









Today, it is war... and the Bauer Pulper 
is playing its part. Soon—and suddenly 
—may come peace. No war lasts for- 









Are you prepared for a sudden or early 
peace? Have you planned the mill im- 
provements you will want to make... 
and make in a hurry? Are you familiar 
with the Bauer Pulper—awake to its ex- 
cellent work in stock preparation? Per- 
haps Bauer can help you to answer these 
questions. Write now. Plan today for 
tomorrow. 












Pulpers available on priority. Maintenance 
parts and supplies shipped promptly. 
















, ws 0 “double 
pit service incorporat- 
| fron of suction pipe, 
)30 ft. from the chest. 
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The outlet from the chest and pump were approximately at the 
same level, leaving little or no submergence when the stock level 
was low in the chest. When the pumping operation reached this 
point, air was drawn into the suction pipe and, collecting in the 
top of the suction pipe and pump casing, effectively air bound 
the pump. When this condition occurred, it was necessary to 
direct a large stream of water into the chest and raise its level 
to again permit the pump to operate. 
BLOW PIT 
(8) 
PAPER STOCK PUMP 


\ 
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This shows the method by which the trouble was corrected. A 
regular side suction type of paper stock pump was used, located 
in a pit below the bottom of the chest with a short and direct 
suction elbow from chest to pump. This paper stock pump was 
of the top horizontal discharge type and when this change was 
made the pump performed entirely satisfactorily and would 
pump the chest clear down to the bottom. Any air entering the 
suction pipe at low chest levels was easily discharged from the 
pump through the self-venting top horizontal discharge nozzle. 


For 95 years, the Goulds organization has been building pumps. 
Through all these years, Goulds has met every problem of design 
and construction with a pump to do the job efficiently and 
economically. 


You can obtain more details on the problem shown above, or on 
any pumping problem by sending it to Goulds for accurate 


dations. 
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GOULDS SERVICE 
ZOMPT + COMPLETE - NEARBY 


GOULDSPUMPS 











YOUR GUIDE ry 
to Faster, Easier Ss 


Wartime 






























To operate yom mill at peak efficiency, equipment must 

be kept in tip-top condition. The NEW, THIRD 
EDITION of this 28-page Oakite manual contains 
reg cuts for QUICKLY, EASILY handling such 
jobs as: 


Removing lime-scale from equipment 
Cleaning screen plates, beaters, dandy rolls 
Souring Fourdrinier wires 

Washing felts on or off machines 

Solving tough slime-removal problems 
Cleaning save-alls, suction press rolls 


This informative, FREE guide gives full details on 
these and 32 other essential mill maintenance jobs. 
Write TODAY for YOUR copy! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Convenientiy Located 
in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada. 


AKITE - 5 CLEANING 
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CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
500 Woolworth Buiiding 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 











JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and 
cotton belting. 


Potter's Patent—Every Hook Guaranteed 
Manufactured and Sold by 


JEWELL BELT HOOK CO. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 
Write us for name of nearest Dealer. 











CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
oe: 
Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp Millis. 














Use This MODERN Stuffing Box 
The Johnson 
Kotaty Pristine Joint aged 


and angular 
) Mendorsed 1 "Wane for detalles Pegaso. Piel 
drainage 


Product of The Johnson Corporation 
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It is ready to serve you and your organization 
in the maintenance and operation of your mill. 
Look to the larger Catalogue Section for that 


... the New 1943 Edition 


is Now Available at 


Your Mill Office 


plies. 


detailed information about the products of 


prominent manufacturers that supply the indus- 
try. See the cross-indexed Buyers Service Sec- 
tion to help you locate sources of purchases 
for machinery, equipment, chemicals and sup- 


You will find the Engineers Handbook 
Section extended for your use through the addi- 
tion of a number of charts and tables. 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
has been edited and produced to serve you. 
Use it frequently—the more you refer to it, the 
more helpful it will be to you. 


These firms describe their products in the 1943 edition— 
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Allinaton & Curtis Manufacturing Co. 
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akes rolls that are 

ly separated because 

re cut clean and 

Built 50” to 72” 

fe; speed, 1500 f.p.m.; 
finimum cut, %”. 


[\ 


Langston’s are noted for ex- 
feptional performance with low 
ns eee nee. “CA” _—— 82’, 
2", 102”, 122” wide. Speeds up 
fo 2000 f.p.m. 
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SAMUEL M. LAN 








N COMPANY 


From all grades of paper 
or board, Langston's 
make square-edged rolls 
of uniform density. 
**BA’’, 62” to 92” wide; 
speed, 1500 f.p.m. 


Made in three models, widths 
up to 265” and above. Speed, 
3000 f.p.m. Let us suggest the 
type of Langston you need. 
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‘OLIVER 
33 West 42nd Street \ UNITED } ILTERS noo ttland 1. Call. 


| Oa 5 or 


New York 18, N. Y Western Sales Div. 


San Francisco 11, \ Chicago 1, Ill. 
California \ y) 221 N. LaSalle Street 





Factories: Oakland, Calif. Hazleton, Pc. Orillic, Ont., Can. Melbourne, Australi ; 
“ ; 9-OUF-24 





